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1. Seo2Ni.S., p. 76. 

5. In Ayurveda Dipt/;a. 
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fadsffat c/n^^srcT \\ 


The following formulas are ascribed to PariWara : 


Formula . 

Book . 

Page. 


(V. s. 

230 

1. Parasava Ghrta 

\ V. K. V. 

[a. r. 

149 

137 

2. Amrtadamrta 

V. K. V. 

241 


1. Parasara Gbrta. 
TO3TO<t* I 

jj^grfWCTTW® ^ ^ rrasjm II 
4*nJU33l i 

Ttsrq^I^ir^rf^ ^^*1 1 


•2. Amrtadamrta Rasonapinda. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

VRDDHA SUSRUTA OR SUSRUTA I. 

Susruta, the elder, is so called in contradistinction to 
Suaruta II or the redactor of the original Sausruta 
Tantra* This original treatise was afterwards recast by 
the celebrated Buddhist chemist, Nagarjuna 
the name of Susruta Samhita . The comn 
times refer to the treatise of Susruta, tfc 
possible that the original treatise was avails 

For an account of the Sausruta Tant.„, ___ o _ 

treatise of Susruta, we have no reliable source of nforma- 
tion. We cannot isolate the Sansruta Ta?i,ra from 
the Susruta Saihhita. But we are certain that the 
original Sausruta Tantra was a different work, as the 
quotations from it in the commentaries are no to be 
found in the Susruta Saihhita . 

As regards the authorship of Susruta.\ Samhita ind its 
age, I quote here what I wrote about Susruti in my 
Surgical Instruments of the Hindus , Vol. I, p. 11-18 

“ The next treatise on Hindu Medicine is the Suaruta 
Samhita. Susruta was the son of the sage Visvanitra 1 


received 
:ors some- 
r, so it is 
them. 

- original 


Parva, Ch. IV; Garuda Purina, 


1 Mahabliarata, AnuSasana 
Ch. 139, Vs. 8-11. 

SuSruta Samhita, \ jj. 

Ibid, VI. hivi, 

fs^’ ^rrfitqrd^fa: n 

Ibid, VI. xviii. 
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a contemporary of Rama. He learned the Science of 
Medicine from Divodasa, surnamed Dhanvantari, king of 
Benares, at his Himalayan retreat. According to Susruta, 
Divodasa was the incarnation of Dhanvantari, the 
celebrated physician of the gods in heaven, and he first 
propounded the Art of Healing in this world. 1 Susruta 
represented the Surgical School while Caraka was pre¬ 
eminently a Physician in practice. 

As regards the authorship of the book, opinions differ. 
To Susruca, Dhanvantari addressed his lectures on Major 
Surgery, 2 which he reproduced in this work. But in the 
opening lines of the book, salutation is offered to Brahma, 
Daksa, Asvins, Indra, Dhanvantari, Susruta and others. 3 
This shows that Susruta cannot be the author of the 
work or at least of the work in its present shape, for no 
author ci,n offer salutation to himself. By “ the others ” 
are no cioubt meant the notable surgeons who practised 
and taught the Science of Surgery and who were either 
contemporary with or posterior to Susruta. Possibly the 
original Susruta Samkitd had been recast and the redactor 
could appropriately offer a salutation to the original author 
and to other surgeons who flourished before him. There 
is also an Indian medical tradition, noted in Dallanacarya’s 
Com meatary, which assigns the improved and supple- 


sr’ 


3fr§: I 
SuSrota Samhita, I. i. 


^ i i vnm' sprite atwxrH^’ 

vRTanrfafa i h i.^cTfrfvr- 

Ibid , I. i. 
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mented edition of Susruta’s original work to Nagarjjuna,* 
the celebrated Buddhist chemist, who is said to have been 
a contemporary of the king Satavahana. 2 

In the third chapter, SuSruta enumerates the subjects 
described by him,—the chapter forming an index of the 
book. Therein ha mentions the five principal divisions of 
his book and says that the Uttar a Tantra or the Supple¬ 
ment would be described afterwards. 3 Now the fact 

that the sixth part was appended to the work as a 

Supplement or Uttara Tantra (i.e., after treatise) dearly 
shows that it was written afterwards by another surgeon 
and added to the original treatise. If the original 
SuSruta wished to have six divisions of his book, t e would 
have mentioned it clearly in the index and would not 
have, after stating that his book consisted of five parts, 
added that “the Supplement would be described after¬ 
wards,” 4 which seems to be an interpolation 0 f the. 

1 m m firvPrera w srmsiWa i nfa- 

♦_ f o, _ c _ 4 ' 

*n*TT«T.^r ^ i 

Dallaija’B Commentary to SuSruta, I. i. 

See also Dr. Cordicr’g Recentet; Decouvertes, pp. 12-13. 

* See Hareacarita by Vajja. 

Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western World* Vol V ™ ono 

212, 216. * p P‘ ^ oy » 

Burgess’ Archeological Survey of S. India. 

Introd. al’histoire du Budh. Ind., p. 508. 

3 W era 

i <fb5U i nrrKrfrai i j 

<w£\ ^tt: i i 

SuSruta S&riihitS, (. i„, 
^fajpr'srrasrrwtf’i ajTwrr rrfiraifk h 

Hid, I, j. 
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Supplementor to pass his edition as the original work 
of the author. Again at the end of the fifth section, 
there is a passage describing the importance of the 
Ayurveda, which was meant as the conclusion of the 
book by the author, 1 It is to be noted that at the end 
of no other sections do we find a similar passage. He 
also write ,3 : (i Thus one hundred and twenty chapters are 
described,” but adds : “ The other diseases shall be 
described in the Uttarci Tantra ” : the latter part no doubt 
is an interpolation of the Supplementor. Moreover, in 
the opening lines which serve as a preface to the sixth 
part, the authority quoted for the diseases of the eye is 
Nimi, the king Janaka of Mithila and nut Dhanvautari. 2 
But in the first chapter of the first section, it is described 
that the sages wanted Dhanvantari to teach them 
Salya Tantra or Major Surgery only aud he consented to 



1 ftww. I 


ctot wt i 




Wfhc£(T g PlW I 

; tf if <3 ^ \\ 

SuSmta Bamhitl, V. viii. 
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their request. And this subject he treated in detail in 
the five sections of the book. In the Supplement , on the 
other hand, are described the other branches of the science 
such as Miuor Surgery, Inner Medicine, etc. Probably 
this part was added afterwards to give completeness to 
the treatise; and the original Susruta was called Yrddha 
or the Old by the commentators to distinguish him from 
the Supplementor. 

Susruta’s work is specially important to us as haviug 
two whole chapters (vii and viii of Section I) devoted to 
the descriptions of Surgical Instruments and one whole 
chapter (xxv of Section 1) to the principles ot Surgical 
Operations. 

The age of SuSruta is ako involved in obscurity. 
Nothing can be ascertained from the fact that he was a 
son of Visvamitra, 1 for the age in which the latter lived 
is not known to us. But he must have flourished durin^ 
the Vedic Age as many Yedic Hymns are ascribed to him. 
In the Mahabharata, SuSruta is mentioned as ore of the 
sons of Vkvamitra 2 and in the Suaruta Sarnxita the 
author is often described as his son. The ag 0 f the 
great epic has, with good reasons, been fixed at H00 B.C. 
So SuSruta must have flourished much earlier. The 
latest limit which we can assign to SuSruta is 600 B.C. 
as “ there are indications in the Satapatha Brahnana a 
secondary Yedic work, that the author of it was acquainted 
with the doctrines of Susruta ” as regards the Osteology. 
“ The exact date of that work is not known, but it is with 


* Visvamitra is the gotra name; so the simple name may either 

refer to the great Visvamitra or to his. do^cen tacte. J 

* Tsrnmtssi wrwi— 


* * * * * * * 

TOrerf'^; n 

Mahabharata. Anufcisan* Parva, Ch IV. 
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good reason referred to the sixth century B.C.” Again 
in the At/iarva Veda , in the tenth book, there is a hymn 
on the creation ot‘ man in which the skeleton is described 
according to A trey a and Su§ruta. 1 “ The large portion 

of it (Books I to XVIII) indeed admittedly belongs to 
a much earlier period, possibly as early as about 1000 B.C.; 
and the hymn in question is included in this older 
portion.” 2 This shows that SuSruta could not have 
flourished later than 1000 B.C. 

Again in the Hasti-Ayurveda, a book on the Treatment 
of Llephnits by Palakapya, we find the surgical instru¬ 
ments described after the manner of Susruta. Palakapya 
lived as a veterinary surgeon in the court of Romapada, 
King of \nga, which had as its capital the famous town 
of Camp;., identified with the modern town of Bhagalpur. 
King Romapada was contemporary with King Da&iratha, 
the father of Rama, the hero of Ramayana . 3 Here we 
have a corroborative evidence of the age of Susruta. 

Susrata is mentioned in the Fdrlti/cas of Katyayana 4 
who flourished during the fourth century B.C. 

In sn article, Midwifery in India , contributed to the 
Indian Medical Record , 1924, I pointed out the un¬ 
certainty about the dates of the ancient authors as 
follows: — 

Ihe uncertainty about the dates of the medical 
authors in Ancient India is well known. Opinions differ 

* Sec X- A. S., 1906, p. 915 ; 1907, p. 1. 

n . , Hcomle’ij Studies in the Medicine oj Ancient India , Part I, 

Osteology, Introduction , p. 9. 

5 fqcT< I 

q qnir g v?rmr*T i 

R&mayaija, B&laka^ain, Ch. IX. 

See a iso Ramdyana , i, 11, 13-20 ; Mahdbharata , iii, 110, 10008-9 ; 
oh&gavat, is, 23, 7-10. 
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as to the time of their existence within wide limits. Let 
as take the example of Susruta. Haas considered Susruta 
to have flourished in the I'2th century A. D. Wilson 
thought that Susruta and Caraka lived in the 10th 
century ; and this view was adopled by the Editors 
of Pharmacographia Indica (p. 354). Lanceraux in his 
Treatise on Syphilis, Vol. I, p. 9, remarked that Susruta, 
the Hippocratic treatise on Indian medicine, was written 
about the year 400 A. D. Macdonell concluded that 
Susruta lived not later than the 4th century History of 
Sanskrit Literature, Appendix, p. 436). Lietard (Lettres 
historiqyr.es sur I’etat de la medicine chez les Rincons, Paris, 
1863) traced the origin of the Ayurveda of Susrrta to the 
beginning of the Christian era. In his Lectures on 
Surgery Bilroth says: “ The Ayurveda (" Bo)h of the 
art of life ”) is as regards medicine, the most important 
work in Sanscrit, was composed by Susruta; this work 
most probably first appeared in the time of tie Roman 
Emperor Augustus ” (Vol. I, p. 4). Heseler in his Latin 
translation of Snkruta Saihhita assigned the appearance 
of the work to a remote period of Indian history—the 
heroic age of India—the beginning of which i. lost in 
the immensity of time, and the end of which is known 
to be about 1000 B. C. In the Twentieth Century 
Practice of Medicine, Vol. XVIII, p. 621, SuSrut* is said 
to have flourished many centuries before Christ, the exact 
date being unknown; but as there was reference to 
Atreya’s description of the seven varieties of Leprosy, 
there could be no doubt that the work was composed 
before 600 B.C., for tho disease was well known tc Indians 
and the Chinese at that period. Hoernle (Osteology of 
the Hindus, Introduction, p. 8) considered his date to be 
600 B. C., and possibly earlier. In my work, * The 
Surgical Instruments of the Hindus,’ I expressed the 
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opinion that Su§ruta could not have flourished later than 
1000 B. 0. Naturally I felt a little surprised as Dr. Das 
maintained that Susruta lived in the 5th century A. D. 
I enquired about his authority for such a statement even 
after the recent contributions on the subject, and 
I succeeded in hitting upon his original. If we 
compare the two passages quoted below we would 
find that Das omitted the qualifying words of 
Neuberger, and has thus got the date 5th century 
for Susruta—a conclusion very different from that of 
Neuberger. 

Neuberger writes : “ The most renowned representative 
of the medical literature of India are Charaka, Susruta, 

Vagbhata— the ancient trio . Charaka probably lived 

about, the commencement of the Christian era; Susruta, 
was in the fifth century A. D., looked upon as an author 
°f a far listant past; and as regards Vagbhata his 

genuine w>rk.can hardly have originated 

later than che seventh century A.D .”—History of Medicine , 
Vol. I, p . |, 7# 

£>as says: “ The most renowned representative of 
the literaiy monument are the ancient trio—Caraka, 
^nsiuta, md Vagabhata. Caraka probably lived about 
the comueneement of the Christian era, Susruta during 
tht fifth, and Vagabhata, not later than the seventh 
century A.D .”—Indian Medical Record , pp. 40-42, 
1924. 

comparison of the two passages, quoted above, 
*t would be found that Das omitted the qualifying 
'voids (the italics aro ours) of Neuberger and thus 
concluded that Susruta lived during the fifth, century A.D., 
u t the conclusion, it must be stated, was very different 
from, and wag ll0 £ warranted by, the statement of 

Neuberger. 
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Haas marks two periods in the development o£ Hindu 
medicine 

1. Earlier period : The Caraka period . This period 
extends down to the arrival of the Arabs in India who 
brought with them the knowledge of Greek medicines. 
To this period belong the treatises which a. s e no louder 

• o 

identifiable. 


II. Later period : 

(а) Early: Vagbhata’s Astanga Hr day a and 

(б) Susruta—12th Century ? 

“ That neither of the two works now known as Charaka 
and the Susruta can be accepted as ancient aid original 
compositions, has been clearly shown by Dr. E. Haas in 
his two essays in the Journal of the German Oriental 
Society (Vol. XXX, p. 617 and Vol. XXXI, p. 647). 
The Susruta, especially would seem to be a comparatively 
modern compilation, somewhat loosely and unscientifically 
put together in the manner of the Puranas,” * r . J. S. B. 
Ltl, p. 146. 

Dr. Haas’ theory of the origin of the work is 
that Susruta is the Indian adaptation of the Arabic name 
Suqrat which is a confusion with Burjrat (b|yt) 

the Arabic corruption of Greek Hippokrates. K§sl is 
an adaptation of the Island of Cos (Kios) known to the 
Arabs as the native land of Hippokrates. See Haas’ 
Essay on the Origin of Hindu Medicine , Zeitsch d. D. Morg. 
Gee. XXX, p. 617 eeg. 

But such views however cannot be maintained. KasI is 

not the place where Hindu medical seienee took its origin, 
Dbaovantari lectured on the science iu his Himalayan 
retreat,. The name Snfiruta occurs in the Bower MS., the 
date of which has been fixed at the 4th centurv A. D. 
(See J. A. S. B., Vol. LX, Part I.) The Book Suhiuta was 
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translated into Arabic in the 8 th century A.D. Sarad is 
mentioned by Rhazes—see Paul (VI. Ixi), Commentary, 
Vol. II, p. 362. Syd. soc. Ed. 

Redaction ,—We have alluded to Nagarjjuna , 1 the 
Buddhist chemist, as the redactor of the Sukrnta Samhitd. 
He is said to nave been a contemporary of King Kaniska 
that is about 'he first century B.C. 

Another revision was undertaken by Candrata, the 
son of Tlsat&, the author of Cikitsa-kahka. He revised 
the text which must have fallen then into a state of 

con option. The probable date of Candrata is the ninth 
century A.D 2 

Theie is no doubt of the tradition that Susruta's work 
was ledacted, for the author could not write such a passage 
as follows: ‘The surgical treatises of Aupadhenava, 
Aurabhia, Sugruta and Pauskal&vata form the basis of 
other treatises on the subject.” 8 

There is a shorter recension of the book, Lapku Susruta 
(JfS. 1 heh, 2 ), and another ATS. of an epitome of the 
treatise is known (Suirutasara, MS. Rad A, ?3). 


a- chemig 033 ^^ m0re t,lan one appeared in ancient India tv. 

our tin fUn * 8a ^ 8 : lived nearly a hundred years before 

n’ 1 P * 189 ^‘ Rd i« tara *9ty* places him in the 3rd 
the fnnn,i , * ,'\ Vs ’ 172 - 17 3). The modern scholars are of opinion that 
r ° 1 ie Mahayana system lived in the first century A.D. 

HoemVs Osteology, p . ioo. 

Sufiruta Samhit&, I, iv. 
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Commentaries 1 — 


1 . 


2 . 


3 . 

4. 

5. 

6 . 
7. 

A. D. 


Cakrapanidatta— Bhannmati —1060 A.D. 

p r ( Nydya Candrikd \—11th century 

ayac a.a (_or Banjika J a.d. 


Jejjatacaryya. 

Bhaskara. 

Madhava. 

Brahmadeva. 

Dallanacarvya —Nibandha Samgraha —12th century 


S. Tjbhalta (Kashmir)—12th or 13th century A. D. 

9. Gudhapadabhanga tippana —quoted in Nibandha 
Saihgraha , pp. 968 and 1183. 

10. Susruta Sloka-vartlika Prahiavidhanakhya Tikd — 
quoted in Tyakhyd Madhnkosa , p. 14. 


Editions.—Susrula Samhita has been edited by— 

1. Madhusudan Gupta, Calcutta, 18£5. 

2. J. Vidyasagar, 1877 ; 3rd Edition, Calcutta, 1889. 

3. A. C. Kaviratna, Calcutta, 1888-9*). 

4. Prakhuram Jibanaram, Lombay, 19C1. 

5. Vlrasvaml, Madras. 

6. BangabasI Edition, Calcutta. 

7. Ambica Charan Banerjee, Calcutta. 


Translation .—This book has been translated into English 
in part only by U. C. Datta 1883, A. Chattopadhyay 
1891 , Hoernle 1897, Calcutta, in the Bibliotheca Indica* 


Dalla^a’tt Commentary, I. i. 

See J. B. A. B., 1900. 

x g ee Jjisiory of Indian Medicine , Vol. I, Introduction, pp. 31-33. 
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It has been translated into Latin by Hessler and into 
German by Vellurs. An English translation has oeen 
published by Kaviraj K. L. Bhisagratna, Calcutta, 
1907-11. 

The book was translated into Arabic before the end 
of the eighth century A,D. It is called u Kitab-Shawsftoon- 
al-Hindi ” and also mentioned as Kitab-i-Susrud” or 
Book Suruia by Tbn Abillsaibial. Rhazes often quotes 
Sarad as an authority in Surgery. 1 

The following quotations are said to have been taken 
from the treatise of SuSruta I:— 


1. In Fydkhyakmumavali, 

1 • q i <T=5j«rr— 

i i : i 

srrw rqrey i n c* ; i 

tot wt ftwr*? q^rrarwfa^q n P- 

2. In Nibandha Samyraha , 

1- *Sqqnh*q— 

TO* •TreP'TT^t prfl I 

firct^Tm^mq i 

n p. 14S0- 

^ trefsr \\ 

His next description is from an author named Sarad, whom he 
frequently quotes in other parte of his work / 1 

Adam*s Commentary on Paulut Aginrtto, VI, *li» M 
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^ t^rr: ^ i 

g ^qtsf%jn i 
wf^f%cr; to ^tf^cr^fer: i 
^^(g^if^rr sr?{ j 

f ftfror *mi fro i 

f *rf*fcm4 , 

w fgg**’ tot fwi i 

^rc?n% ^f5f?rr: i 


*ft*f ^ N fvnd^f%% ^ i 

*j<f ^tm^rnnWi $r?reT wfw to \ 
*n*r<wT ^^TOTOrrorro: i 
TOr^Icft ^ TO^T | 

fTOI<?4 [ fi^T*. cTftj^-Sfj-* | 

*R?^: i 

TOvJT ^ i 

sro^tfa gz tot i 
-^T^t to wrpct; i 
TOT^tto gj^iPt fwrenfg TprfWT i 
w^t ft’aift: v\w. faff^n to <^^n; i 
^ ^t *£FW: wvew'itt *tos i: i 
^twt ftsw. qs^jw^r.^ro giror. i 

f^Wtemr^rm TO TO ^ri 

tow; w 'g^rT ^TTgrot *tots}jp*i i 
TOiwremr to iro gfotftfSgr; i 
'TOTfl WTT $'*!*l^"l TO TO ’g I 
wr fanrnrt to TOgroifa «* t 
TO3 ^rvnTO ifgivgiT; ^tot tot; i 
to to% ftnft^ i 


* 


I 


fiH an fi t r q fa yT fwft i 
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Kt^TT I 

^rftfe^a: wncra qtritn: i 

TTp rt^:: gfqw stot ^TrfVsrfir; i 

^ ^sfsrarasjm^w: ««i'5i«g g: i 

*rsmr. srtan wffH'm: 1 
^<llta«l|+Wi: T<J aTSiJfffi' 1 

^ SR ftun aii^f ^ ^ | 

^ qngsfa g 1 

^ ^tamrem w: sicn: 1 

^^ngsi s^grm: htt ^ragmrewi 1 
snqg^ir 1 

aicnf^rr. q*r tra qrg^gqrr: 1 

^'^J q>R«Ut>q«[gH<i)iqH*Pri q I 

^Nrf^ftro qfe gtireg: 1 

” fqfqrfsBTfWT^ wfyeHqfiroqT 1 
’'Rfrfqqf faif+i-sitf ft siftif^q%gqfT: 1 
^fi: ^ri^t qsffqrr*TOf%*Ti fat 1 

mw w< «tt ^ 1 

^fwrfia?srre\ q wmr ’qurihn: 1 
'TO^qgistrora' qrtem ftnqiP-H i ^ 1 
qq M wirTiH^gci ^i^ih aicnjq^ 1 
^nqwqi; jftsrr Wsrrqqffq'ijft: 1 
?wq -q^K; 1 

«%!RJT; ^a^si 5 % 5 IT TTqifqg 1 

’’rwsft St'S^nfijpT qronPr; w? ?n; I 
^qrr: fafTftro'wqiq 1 
q«ti»rar: shPt: mu tot: i 
**1 ir^r: fiSpMWi: q< *farT*nifir?t 1 


''frajTqftrtf ttw’ q^qanfVuffrgwq 1 
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^iPran^t ft'sifir. ftWW[ I 
ijtnrro sfarsf^rf%’3^ron: i 
^ci'tr^TTi: wfwr: i 

^rrr *r^rtftor ^ ^ towi i 
^tt: to ^t^i^t: ^mto s i 
WliRf ^ i 

^tofct wrsrt: i 

^t: to <z%\: ^TcT ^V. to i 
fwi w. to ^ to to 

^ch^i^t qssfWiitfir. i 

^^terroNn ts \ ^ ^ I 

W#T tfl ^^TOTO3T** l 

^TOT^TcTT I 

^ $m’ im\Kw w ^ i 

f^Tirwr^y *r TOiwt to^ c <n: i 
^witt^ ^toit ^>tot: *^fon: i 
^t ^rfromt i 

to* f% i p 1798. 


3 . I u Vyakhya madh u ko§a . 

1. cW ^gT: CTlifo ^1% ^l * W«wfa gfire ^Wsra 

» P- 18 • 

2, *5t TOT5T€t sn? ^ TOTfe’TT 

winr^ trforaT >*w8^m«RiftT i p. 27. 

3 q q iq H fy rc ffit mwi^si: * :— 

^^TT7rTTf)TI?TP{ WTPl ^T STO^ I 

?m^P [4 «r«? fwr^r*[ ii 
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'htttgIMpWHJfa ^ 1 

ii p. 31. 

4 «?Tf ?wi;- 

Srer seiFl dbuttt3q , ii i 
rrafa ?rw?i 11 P - *° 6 ' 

4 . In Tattva Candrika. 

1. See 1. V. K. V., p. 62. 

5. In Bhava Prakasa. 

1 - ^ rsw^~ 

nift ^smi *n$ ^«T*rst«i i 

nn^pt » 

3 snf| m»W ’fhc ®il^' wwJltWM I 

^rrar? sreirl ^rld ’uwt ^ # 

wxf qftq qir. arewrf 5 ?*! ^ 1 

qnft'ft -n oremm' iw* » VoL l > P- 562 - 

Vjdd ia Susruta is also quoted in the Todarananda. 
(Mt.—Vf. P. 290). 

Beginning of Sn'srnta Saihkita. 

Susn ta is said to have composed his famous work in 
Benares. He gives a different account as to the origin of 
mediciutfs. It is thus narrated :— 

Once upon a time Aupadlienava, Vaitarana, Aurabhra, 
Puskalabata, Karablryya, Gopura Rabsita, Susruta and 
other s;iges approached Lord Dhanvantari, the Kin„ of 
Benares, surnamed Dibodasa, as he sat amidst the sages in 
bis retreat and said : “ O Lord ! diverse sorts of pain arise 
from bodily, mental, sudden and natural calamities. "W e are 
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very sorry to see men, though full of resources, act when 
afiiieted by these diseases, as if Quite helpless j they 
remain apathetic and shout words of despair. We wish 
to learn Ayurveda from you to cure diseases of these 
pleasure-seeking men, to protect our own bodies, and for 
the general good of the animated creation. Please do thou 
teach us this science. Upon it depends our welfare in this 
and the next world. Therefore we approach you as 
disciples.” Dhanvantari replied : “ It is a pleasure to meet 
you here. O my dear students ! you are well versed in 
many sciences aud so are fit subjects to impart the knowledge 
of Ayurveda. I shall teach you the Ayurveda divided 
into eight branches. Now what shall I lecture ou and to 
whom ? ” The sages replied : “ O Lord, please tench us the 
Salt/a Tantra or the Science and Art of Surgery with 
notes.” He said, “Be it so.” They further said; 
“ 0 Lord! we are of the same opinion ; so 
representing us Susruta will suggest our doubts and 
difficulties. We shall hear you attentively.” He said 
“ Be it so.” 

“ My dear Susruta, Ayurveda is necessary in tl.js world 
to cure diseases of the sick and to protect the healthy. By 
this science we can prolong or know Ay it or Life. X vv ill 
teach you the Science of Surgery in conformity to 
facts, knowledge, theories and analogy. Be attentive. 
According to its rules, ulcers heal up and woun ] 8 unite. 
In the days of yore, tne separated head of Daksa was 
united to his body by its aid. Of all branches of medicine 
the Science of Surgery is the most useful, for by u, s help 
w-- can gain our object soon and it treats of the practical 
use; of surgical instruments, caustic and cautery. By its 
practice we may acquire fame, and piety here, anel secure 
heaven after death. First of all Brahma narrated this 
Veda ; Daksa learned it from him. The Asvin twin-? were 
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taught by Daksa. They in their turn taught Indra, from 
whom I learned it. Now I shall for the good of all men 
lecture on this science to those who want to learn it.” 

In the third chapter, SuSruta writes an index of his 
book. It has five principal divisions as follows: 

I* SufrastJiMia ,: consisting of 46 chapters, deals with 
the general surgical diseases. 

II- Riddna: consisting of 16 chapters, deals with 
pathology pf surgical diseases. 

HI. Barirasthdna : consisting of 10 chapters, treats 
principally of anatomy of the human body. 

IV- Kcilpasthdna : consisting of S chapters, treats of 
poison. 

V- Cikifsdsthdna : consisting of 84 chapters, contains 
the treatment of diseases. 

VI* Besides these, another division is appended to this 
work as a supplement called Uttar a Tantra (An after - 
treatise ). This is mentioned with the above five divisions 
where the author says that Uitara Tantra would be 
described. 

In the original Sausruta Tantra , the eight sections of 
the book were as follows :— 

1- Sutrastbana. 

Dwitlyasthana. 

8 . Cikitsasthana. 

4. Kalpasthana, 

5. Salakya. 

6 - Kumara Tantra. 

7, Kayaeikitsita. 

8 . Bhutavidya. 
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Analysis of Contents of the Susruta SamhitX. 
Book I. 

Sutra Sthana . 


Chapter. Subject. 

I. The Origin of the Ayurveda. 

II. The Initiation of students. 

III. On the contents of this work. 

IV. On the importance of understanding this 

work thoroughly when studying it.— 
Terminology. 

V. On the requisites or necessary articles for 
surgical practice. 

VI. The six seasons. 

VII. Blunt surgical instruments and appliances. 

VIII. Sharp or cutting instruments. 

IX. Practical training or instructions in surgi¬ 
cal operations. 

X. On the mode of visiting and observing 

the sick. 

XI. Caustics, their preparation and uses. 

XII. Actual cautery. 

XIII. Leeches, 

XIV. On the blood, 

XV. On the humours, called Vdyu, Pitta, 

Kapha and the constituent tissues and 
the excretion of the body. 

XVI, On piercing the lobules of the ears. 

XVII. Immature and mature inflammations. 

XVIII, On local applications and bandages for 

inflamed parts. 

XIX. On the general treatment of inflammation, 


) 
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Chapter. Subject. 


XX. 

XXI. 

XXII. 


XXIII. 

XXIV. 

XXV. 

XXVI. 

xxvn. 

XXVIII. 

XXIX. 


xxx. 

XXXI. 

XXXII. 

XXXIII. 

XXXIV. 


XXXV. 


On salutary and insalutary articles of diet 
and the winds with reference to their 
influence on health. 

On the humours of the body and the 
origin of inflammation. 

Signs of inflammation in different organs 
and character of the discharge from 
them. 

Prognosis of inflammation. 

Classification of diseases. 

Eight different forms of surgieal treat¬ 
ment. 

Symptoms of foreign bodies (Snlya) % 

Treatment of Salya or foreign bodies. 

Unfavourable or fatal symptoms of 
inflammation. 

On the prognostication of diseases from 
consideration of the character of the 
messengers sent by the patient to call 
the physician and from dreams. 

On pr ognosis from consideration of the 
state of the five senses. 

On certain unfavourable symptoms or 
signs of impending death. 

The same subject continued; other signs 
of impending death. 

On incurable diseases. 

On the preservation of the lives of kings 
and the four essentials of medical 
treatment. 

On prognosis from clinical observations of 
the age, sex, vigour aud the nature of 
complain t> etc., of the patient. 
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Chapter. . . Subject. 

XXXV1. Treatment of inflammation by miscella¬ 

neous formula for local applications. 

XXXVII, On the properties of soil with reference 
to the drugs produced in it. 

XXXVIII. On classification of drugs. 

XXXIX. On evacuants and alteratives drugs. 

XL. On drugs and their tastes, properties, 

forces and effects after digestion of 
medicines. 

XLI. On dominant properties of medicines with 
reference to their physical characters. 

XLII. On properties and classification of medicines 
with reference to the six tastes {rasas). 
XLI1I, On Emetics. 

XLIV. On Purgatives. 

XLV. On water, milk, urine, wine and other 
liquid substances. 

XLVI. On the properties of various articles of 

diet and drink. 

These .Lie the forty-six chapters of the first book called 
Sutra Sthana or the First Principles, because this book is 
the beginning and foundation of medical science and in it 
are explained ihe meanings of technical terms and the 
classification of medicines, etc. 


Book II. 

'Aiddna Sthana . 

Chapter. Subject. 

I. On diseases of the nervous system. 

II. On haemorrhoids. 

HI, On calculus in the bladder. 
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Chapter, 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 
VII. 

VIII, 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 


XII. 


XIII. 

XIV. 


XV. 

XVI. 


Subject. 

On fistula-in-ano. 

On diseases of the skin. 

On urinary disorders. 

Abdominal tumours and dropsy. 

On mal-presentations of* the foetus during 
labour or difficult labour. 

On deep-seated or internal abscess. 

On Erysipelas, sinus and diseases of the breast. 

On glandular enlargement, tumours and 

bronchocele. 

On enlargement of the scrotum, venereal 
disease and elephantiasis. 

On minor diseases. 

On sores on the penis caused by the appli¬ 
cation of an insect called Suka with the 
object of enlarging the organ. 

On fracture and dislocations. 

On diseases of the mouth. 


This book is called Niddna St hand or Section on 
Pathology because it treats of the causes and symptoms of 
diseases. 


Book III. 
Sarira Stkana . 


Chapter. Sub j rot. 

I. On the theory of the creation of man and 
the human soul. 

II. On the semen and the menses and the meaus 
of purifying them. 

III. On generation and pregnancy. 

1^' Description of the foutub. 
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Chapter. Subject. 

V. Ou anatomy of,the human body, 

VI. On the vital parts of the body. 

VIL ° n the description of Sira or the vascular 
system. 

VIII. On venesection. 

IX. On description of Dhamani (arteries, nerves 

and ducts). 

X. On the management of pregnancy aud 
parturition, and the treatment of infants. 

These ten chapters have been explained in Sarira 
Sthana.' or Section on Anatomy by Dhanvantari to enable 
physicians and devotees to obtain a knowledge of the 
constitution of the human body. 


Chapter. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 


V. 

VI. 
VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 


Book IV. 

Cikitsita Sfkatia. 

Subject. 

On the two kinds of inflamed ulcers. 

On the symptoms and treatment of wounds. 

On treatment of fractures and dislocations. 

in the geneial treatment of diseases due to 
deranged vala (chiefly diseases of the 
nervous system). 

On the treatment of the major diseases of 
the nervous system. 

On the treatment of hsemorrhoids. 

On the treatment of stone in the bladder 
and on lithotomy. 

On treatment of Fistula-in-ano. 

On treatment of skin diseases. 

On treatment of major diseases of skin. 
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XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 
XVII. 
XVIII. 


XIX. 


XX. 

XXI. 

XXII. 
XXIII. 


XXIV. 

xxv. 


Subject. 

On treatment of urinary disorders. 

On treatment of eruptions on the skin due 
to morbid secretion of urine 
On treatment of diabetes. 

On treatment of abdominal enlargements 
and ascites. 

On treatment of mal-presentations of the 
foetus in complex labour. 

On treatment of deep-seated and internal 
abscesses. 

On treatment of erysipelas, sinus and 
diseases of mammary glands. 

On treatment of grandular affections, 
tumours and broncoheele. 

On treatment of the enlargement of the 
scrotum and diseases of the penis. 

On treatment of minor diseases. 

On treatment of sores on the penis called 
Sukaroga . 

On treatment of diseases of the mouth. 

On symptoms and treatment of different 
varieties of swellings. 

On general rules for the prevention of 
diseases. 

On treatment of diseases by miscellaneous 


formulae. 

XXVI. On treatment of increasing the strength 
and virile power in weak persons. 
Aphrodisiacs. 

XXVII. On Rasayana or tonic treatment for the 
prevention of diseases and decay. Elixirs. 

XXVIII. On the means of strengthening the 
memory and prolonging life. 
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Chapter. Subject. 

XXIX. On tho use of Soma-rasa as a preventive 

of natural diseases. 

On the eighteen drugs for prevention of 
disease, Mahausadhi or Pain-killer. 

On the use of medicated oils. 

On medicated baths for inducing perspi¬ 

ration. Diaphoretics. 

On emetics and purgatives. 

On treatment of diseases caused by im¬ 
proper use of emetics and purgatives. 

On the classification and use of syringes 

for enemas. 

On treatment of disorders caused by 
misuse of syringes or clysters. 

On enemata of decoctions in oil and on 
injection into the bladder through, 
urethra. 

On enemas of decoction in water, etc. 

On the treatment of patients after the 
use of enemas, purgatives, etc. 

On inhalations, medicated snuffs and 

gargles. 

Ihese forty chapters have been described in the book 
called Chi/cU-sU Sthana or the Section on Therapeutics. 


XXX. 

XXXI, 

XXXII. 

XXXIII. 

XXXIV, 

XXXV. 

XXXVI. 

XXXVII. 


XXXVIII. 

XXXIX. 

XL. 


Book V. 


Kalpa Sthana. 


Chapter. Subject. 

I. On the protection of food and drink from 
poison. 

II. On vegetable and mineral poisons. 
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Chapter. 

Subject. 

III. 

On animal poisons. 

IV, 

On snake-bites, 

V. 

On treatment of snake-bites. 

VI. 

On the bites of rats, dogs and jackals. 

VII. 

On the preparation of some antidotes 
treatment with sounds of a drum. 

VIII. 

On insect-bites and their treatment. 


1 hese aro the eight chapters of the Kalpa Sthaua or 
Section on Toxicology . 


Book VI. 


Uttar a Tantra. 


Chapter. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV, 


VI. 

VII, 

VIII. 


IX. 


X. 


Subject. 

On the eye and its diseases. 

On diseases occurring at the joinings of 
the different membranes of the eye. 

On diseases of the eye-lids. 

On diseases of the conjunctiva or sclerotica 
of the eye, 

Ou diseases of the black part of the eye or 
cornea. 

On diseases involving the entire eye-ball. 

Ou diseases of the lens, cataract amaurosis, 
etc. 

On classification and treatment of eye 
diseases. 

On treatment of ophthalmia caused by the 
derangement of the Tata. 

On treatment of ophthalmia raused by 
derangement of bilo. 
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Chapter. 

Subject. 

XI. 

On treatment of ophthalmia caused bv 
derangement of phlegm. 

XII. 

On treatment of ophthalmia caused by 
deranged blood. 

XIII. 

On scarification in eye diseases, 

XIV. 

On the treatment of eye diseases 
requiring incisions. 

XV. 

On the treatment of eye diseases re¬ 
quiring excision, as removal of 
pterygium, tumours, etc. 

XVI. 

On treatment of inverted eye-lashes and 
eye-lids. 

XVII. 

On treatment of diseases of the lens, etc. 

XVIII. 

On the different external applications to 
the eyes. 

XIX. 

On the treatment of wounds and injuries 


to the eyes. 

XX. 

On diseases of the ears. 

XXI. 

On treatment of diseases of the ears. 

XXII. 

On diseases of the nose. 

XXIII. 

On treatment, of diseases of the nose. 


XXIV. On symptoms and treatment of catarrh 
of the nose or coryza. 

XXV. On diseases of the head. 

XXVI. On treatment of diseases of the head. 

Here ends the Sal a kg a lantra or Treatise on Minor 
Surgery in twenty-six chapters. 


XXVII. On the symptoms caused by the nine 
grahas or evil spirits affecting children. 

On the treatment of an attack of Skanda- 
graha. 
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Chapter. 

Subject. 

XXIX. 

Treatment of an attack of Skanda- 

XXX. 

XXXI. 

XXXII. 

XXXIII. 

Apasmara-graha. 

Treatment of an attack of Sakuni-graha. 
Treatment of an attack of Revati-graha. 
Treatment of an attack of Putana-graha. 
Treatment of an attack of Andha-Putana- 

XXXIV. 

graha. 

Treatment of an attack of £>Ita- Putana- 

XXXV. 

graha. 

Treatment of an attack of Mandika- 

XXXVI. 

graha. 

Treatment of an attack of Naigamesa- 

XXXVII. 

graha. 

On the origin of these nine grahas or 

XXXVIII. 

seizures. 

Symptoms and treatment of diseases of 
the female genitals. 


ilere ends the Kaumara-bhrtva Tavtra or Treatise on 
the Management of Children in twelve chapters. 

XXXIX. On treatment of fever. 


> fj. 

Xi,l. 

XLTI. 

On treatment of diarrhoea. 

On treatment of consumption. 

Treatment of Gulma ( tumours in pelvis') 
and Sula or severe pain in the 

XLIII. 

abdomen. 

Symptoms and treatment of diseases of 

XIIV. 

the heart. 

Symptoms and treatment of Anaemia and 

XLV. 

jaundice. , 

Symptoms and treatment of haemor¬ 
rhage from the internal organs. 

( Raktapitta ). 
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Chapter. 

Subject. 

XLVI. 

Symptoms and treatment of fainting. 

XLVII. 

Diseases caused by abuse of alcoholic 
liquors. Cure of alcoholism. 

XLVI 11. 

Morbid thirst and its treatment. 

XLIX. 

Vomiting and its treatment. 

L. 

Hiccough and its treatment. 

LI. 

Asthma and its treatment. 

.LI I- 

Cough and its treatment. 

LIII. 

Hoarseness or loss of voice or aphonia and 
its treatment. 

LIV. 

Intestinal worms and their treatment. 

LV. 

Cure of retention of discharges. Tym¬ 
panites 

LVI. 

Visucika or cholera and its treetment. 

;LVli. 

Loss of appetite or anorexia and its 
treatment. 

LVI II. 

Suppression and retention of urine or 
dysuria and its treatment. 

LIX. 

Symptoms and treatment of Strangury. 

Here ends 

the Kay a cikiisa or Treat men of Body in 

twenty-one chapters. 

LX. 

Diseases caused bv spirits or superhuman 
agencies and their treatment. 

LXI. 

Epilepsy and its treatment. 

LXII. 

Insanity and its treatment. 

Here ends 

the B huta-Fidy a Tan fra or the Science of 

t)emoniacim in 

three chapters. 

LXIII. 

On the combination of the six tastes of 
material objects. 

LX1V. 

Rules for the preservation of health. 
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Chapter. Subject. 

LXV. Tantraytikti or some rules of grammar. 

The technical terms. 

LXVI. On the various combinations of the 
humours in their derangements. 

These four chapters serve as embellishments of this 
treatise. 

Here ends the TJttara Tantra or the Supplementary 
Treatise. 

Mss. of Snsruta Saihhitd : — 

Gr o. M. L. Vol. XXIII, No. 1801. 

Tanjore Cat. 171, I. I. p. 63, Ayurveda. 

Cop. 103. 

C. P. B. 6606-7. 

C. S. C. 93-100. 

O. L. A. S. B. III. B, 9 and 10 ; I. E. 61. 

Ms. of Laghn Susruta : — 

Phep. 2. 

Ms. of Sueruta Sara :— 

lladh. 33. 

Vpddha SuSruta is quoted in Todarananda (W. P. 290), 
Sarvdnga undart, Vydkh yd-Madh u kosa , Vydkhydkusumd- 
vali, and ivandha-Samgraha. 



MIN tSTfy 



AU PAD HEN AV A. 

His work is called Aupadhenava Tantra. This work is 
not available now. But his treatise and the treatises 
composed by Aurabhra, Susruta and Puskalavata were 
considered as of special merit and to have formed the 
basis of later compilations on Surgery. 

fHf^ C $c[ \\ 

Susruta Saihhitd, I. IV. 

Dallana comments— 

I ^ g W<QT ‘ e fi ^^f ^qftaFTT 

^TTpT WPIRlfa fa I 

ftivaridka-Samr/rahay I. IV. 
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AURABHRA. 

His work is called Aurabhra Tantra . This work is 
not available now. That both Aupadhenava and Aurabhra 
were proficient in the science and art of surgery, we learn 
also from Cikitsakalika Vivrti , p. 117. 

^ ^ i ^ ^ ^rgrf^r: qfectt *f?r i 

But as quotations are not found in the commentaries 
the original text-books, possibly their treatises 
weie not available to medieval annotators of medical texts. 
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PUSKALAVATA. 



In the Susruta Sarfahita, I, iv, the science and practice 
of surgery is said to have been regularly described first in 
the works of Aupaihenava, Aurabhra, Susruta and Pus- 
kalavata. lhese are the earliest writers on surgery of the 
Ancient Hindus. These treatises except SuSruta’s Com¬ 
pendium are not available to us now. We know of their 
books from the quotations cited in the commentaries. 

Puskalavata is quoted— 


1. In Tattva-Ca7idrihd. 

1. rRpfi' — 

—Jvaracikitsd , p. 10. 

2. In Bhannmati. 

1. — 

cT^f^TT | 

I. XV. 

3. In Ayurveda-Dipika. 


1. 

'tTsm-i' g n p. 409. 


2 . 


t% fTOci:— 



itmi firenfeftr u p. 480. 


3. s=r*r fi* — 

n p. 540^ 
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Ho wrote a treatise on surgery in very early times 
He was a disciple of Dhanvantari. We are certain that 
both Karablrya and Gopura Rakaita are authors of treatises 
on surgery, for in explaining 

in the Susrula Samkita 

Dallana says : 

Nivandka-Samgraha . 

Karavlrya is quoted in VyakhyfyMadhukoqa* 

fir: i 

it 

Y. M, K., p. 50, Atisdra-Niddnam . 
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GOPUBA EAKSITA. 


Some consider Gopura and Eaksita to be the names of 
two surgeons, who were disciples of Dhanvantari. 


Dallana, I. 1. 

Bnt the commentators when they cite the name alwajs 
write c< and never ” thus indicating’ 

that a single individual is referred to. 


Ho is quoted in the Tattva-Candrikd , p. 30 :— 

^ i 

rpm' ratffjcrq i 
orr^ ?TcT?n?^q \\ 

Jvaradhikara, Da6amula-satpalaka Ghrta 
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vaitarana 




Vaitarana was a disciple of Dhanvantari. That he was 
a surgeon we know from the quotation in the Nibandha 
Samgraha in the chapter on the extraction of stone. 

!• In Nibandka-Samgraha . 

1. cTOT ^ cf — 

WtarcRj ^^icr^rpircft h 

f«pf5 ctT^f ferns’ w p. 915. 

2. In Taltva-Candrika . 

I — 

Prof ura i 

ffesiT ?ror n p. 228. 

3. In Cakradatta. 

1- 'TO — 

jjsrr^rrfmrn^: h 
,7l, w: ’mfSf n<j^ i 

a p. 392. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


CARAKA. 

Origin of the Caraka Samhitd. —In the Caraka Sarhhttd 
we find that Brahma taught Daksa the science of 
medicine; Daksa became the preceptor of the Asvin 
twins; they in their turn became the teachers of Indra 
and Indra imparted this knowledge to Bharadvaja who 
was sent by a conclave of sages to learn the art for 
the welfare of the human race. 1 BharadvSja had 
Punarvasu, Atreya and others as disciples. Atreya’s 
students were Agnivesa, Bhela, Jatukarna, Parasara, 
Harlta and Ksarapani, all of whom became celebrated as 
authors of '/realises on Medicine; the Caraka Samhitd 
being a revised and improved edition of the treatise of 
Agnivesa, which was declared to be the best production. 2 
Caraka did not, however, redact the whole book;—the 


1 vpocttt t 

f% w sfaronp ?i i 

wnt 3 iprem: w 

Caraka Samhitd I. i, p. 1. 


fapzf «fr crs«r: w 

■qftrqjra iw? srgw. trcupr; i 


VfTfa*. i) 
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last forty-four chapters 1 were edited by Drdhabala,^ a 
native of Pancanadapura, long supposed to refer to the 
1 unjab (the land of five rivers) but at present identified 
with a town in Kashmir by Dr. Hoernle. 3 Two 
other works, the treatises of Bhela and Harlta, are still 
extant; the former existing in manuscript in the 
Tanjore Library 4 and the latter as printed text by 
Kavirajas K. C. Sen and B. L. Sen of Calcutta. 5 


^ cTrl’ 3 kTt 1% ^ l 

^^TfTT^TR A II 


Caralca Saihhita, I. i pp. 2-3. 

a. , or ® discussion on the part added by Drjluibala, see Hoernle's 
Mates tn Ancient Indian Medicine, d. ft. A. 6\, 1906, pp. 997-1002. 
t>- ; - 8 ^?, PP - H-15 in the Vanaucadhi-Darpana, Vol. I. by Kaviriija 
Biraja Charan Gupta. 1908. 


'SfT%<nrf7^f%sTT i 

’fafji <m g fwifpitqshgift 11 


era' ftqfoqfarcm i 

^sutrntf ancr. qr n 


si^qra'vft fspjiqra qsifaqq I 


II 

Car aka Samhita, VIII, xii, p. 708. 

qnsr: qq q 

qreRpq sfqqTJbl era TOiflS ft II 



<T^m « qrura' qqieroq II 

a Ibid, VI, xxx, p. G22. 

s Studies in the Medicine of Ancient India. Parti, 
^krod lie tut) , p. i 2. gee alao his article on “ The author- 
1907 tara ^ a Safiihitd ” in the Archiv fiir die Qeschichte d< r Mseizin, 

n r\ Se o Buru eir s Taniart Cain: ,que, No. 10773 of Sanskrit MSS., 
P-68. See pp. 63.j-.7n. 

of tl.r/v;" ' *!S?ktful whether the ffii'Ua Samhiia is the genuine work 
even Vs f? &rita * The printed text refers to Caraki. Suxruta and 
Font >, who were deci ledly posterior to HfirTU. See 

rooi.noU 3 , p. 61 Q. 
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Age of Caraka .—Now as regards the age of Caraka, 
there is great divergence of opinions. The Indians 
generally believe him to be a Rsi of great antiquity 
while the European scholars try to connect him with 
historical events of more modern times. Sylvain Levi 
has recently discovered in the Chinese Translation of 
the Buddhist Tripitalca that Caraka was the Court 
Physician of the Indo-Scythian King Kaniska, in the 
first century A.D. 1 But the following objections are to 
be met with before his conclusions can be accepted as 

1. The age of Kaniska is not yet settled, the 
probable limits of his reign being from the first century 
B, C. to the second century A. D. 2 Moreover in the 
Buddhist Tripitaka referred to, the name of Caraka is 
simply mentioned as the Court Physician of the King 
Kaniska but there is nothing to identify him with the 
author of the book. The same name, found in different 
places, does by no means signify the same person. 

2. The time assigned to Caraka by the Indian 
medical tradition is of great antiquity. With regard to 
the chronological position of the three old authors, he is 
mentioned as anterior to Susruta and Va^bhata I. 3 * * * * 8 

1 See Journal Asiatique , July to December, 1806, pp. 444-484, and 

January to June, 1H07, pj» 5 to 42 ; also Indian Antiquary , Vol. XXXII, 

1903, p. 882. and Vienna Oriental Journal, Vol. XT, p. 164. 

* See V. A. Smith’s Early History of India, pp. 225-26. 

Dr. Fleet in J. R. A. 5., 1906, p. 979. 

Dr. Bhandarkar in J. R. A S. iBombay Branch), Vol. XX, p. 269, 

J, A. S . Vol. XXXIX, 1870, pp. Go and 126. 

8 I 

^ qrt II 

Hanla Sainhita , Pariii^tddhydya. 
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3. Dr. Ray has pointed out that the name Caraka is 
patronymic in the Veda. 1 It is quite possible that a 
much later namesake of his is referred to by the 
Tripit aka, just as we know that more than one Vagbhata 
appeared as successful physicians. Again we have evidence 
that eminent physicians in later times were called Caraka 
by way of compliment and so Vagbhata was called Caraka 
of Sindh or Sindhicara. 

4. Panini wrote special Sutras for the Agnivesas 
and the Carakas.* These names must have been famous 
before Panini’s time otherwise he would not have written 
special Sutras for them. Prof. Goldstiicker has con¬ 
clusively proved that Panini could not have flourished 
later than the sixth century B. C. 3 

5* Patanjali wrote a commentary on Caraka. 4 He 
flourished during the second century B. C. Both 
Cakrapiinidatta and Bhoja allude to him as the redactor 
of Caraka Samhitd . B So Caraka must have flourished 
long before him, for unless his work was regarded as a 
standard work of authority, Patanjali would not have 

Dr. P. c. Rav e History of Hindu Chemistry, Vol. I, Introduction, 
p. x. J 

* rn I Panini, 4. 3. 107. 

Wfwt ^ II Ibid, 4. 1. 105. 

^ I ^ I * * * * * * mjapc I I * * 

’ ftoldstlicker's Panini ; and Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Voi. XLIT, p. 254. 

4 ^TT?f 

Quoted in LaghumaUju^d of Nage«a Bhafta (R5y). 

^ii 

Vide salutation in the Ayuroeddrthadipihd . 
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taken so much pain to write notes on the book, and 
still more for issuing a redaction. 

6. The internal evidence of the book itself speaks 
against such an assumption. There is no salutation to 
any deity at the beginning of the book,—a custom 
invariably found to be observed in the more modern 
compilations. There is complete absence of Pauranic 
theology in the Caralca Sumhita, nor is there any 
reference to Sakya Muni and his religion. Kaniska 
was a great patron of Buddhism, and it might 
naturally be expected from the Court Physician 
of the King to describe the charitable hospitals * which 
we know from the edicts of Afioka, to have flourished 
in every quarter of India. On the contrary we find 
description of a hospital as reserved for rich men only 
at their own houses. Those gods and goddesses that figure 
so prominently in the Purarias were unknown during 
his time.' Beef was not then, apparently, a forbidden 



.. J bt tb ® Dam08ot Lakemi, Kr?na and Vasudeva occur in 
C.kit,uta Sthanam, Chapter XXV, but it should be remembered that 
they occur m the Supplement added by Drdhabala in later times. 


*T e?W RVRfirT j 

jsrar ^ ’tw ft fw ii 

•ra: fy-mt f-jwh plr ii 

twilit ^ | 

inftrstHTrii i 

Caraka Saikhita, VI. xxv. 
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food, for it is spoken of as an article of diet that should 
not be indulged daily, 1 nor should it be used in excessive 
quantity as it is mentioned as a cause of the disease, 
Vata-Rakta or leprosy. 2 

The style of the book is antiquated and decidedly 
savours that of the Brahmanas . Nyaya and Vaisesika 
systems occur in the text, 3 and so probably the book 
was written long before the compilation of these Sutras . 

Editions .—The book had undergone several editions. 

1. It was edited by Jlbananda Vidyasagar, Calcutta, 
in 1877 and 1896 (2nd Ed.). 


And we find that the antidote to poison called is 0ai( l to 

have been told by Tryambaka (Siva) to Vaisravapa (Kuvera) : 

Caraka Samhita , VI, xxv. 

Aho we find the name of Karttikeya mentioned in Sec. IV, ch. viii. 

But Kr^r^a and Vdsudev.^ ar. mentioned in Panini as demigods, 
having many adherents who formed a class. 

Pan-mi, 4. 3 . 93 . Again the passage may be an interpolation of a 
subsequent Vaiftava Vaid. 

^0 \ l^adhvaja is also mentioned in Drdhabala’s Supplement, as a 
god to be woishipped during the preparation of some medicines . 


Ibid, VITT, xii. 

lifts 1 

^ftr ^ sprain *r o 


B*: i! 


Vide Oaraka Samhita, III. viii. 


Ibid , I. v. 

Ibid , VI, xxix. 
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2. By Gangadhar Kaviratna, Berhampur, 1879. 

3. By Gupta, Calcutta, 1S97. 

4. Text with commentary by Cakrapanidatta, 
Calcutta, 189*2-93. 

5. By Jasodanandana Sarkar, with Bengali translation 
(Bangabasi Edition), 1894. 

6. Caraka Samhita with Ayurveda Dipika, edited by 
Vaman Keshev Datar, Nirnaya-Sagar Press, Bombay, 
19^2. 

7. Caraka Sariihita with Bengali translation by 
Satischandra Kavibhusana, Calcutta, 131 1 B. S. 

8. Edition of Upendranath Sen and Debendranath 
Sen, Calcutta. 

9. Jogindranath Sen’s edition with hie commentary, 
Calcutta, 1920 A. D. 

Translations .—Caraka was translated from Sanskrit 
into Arabic in the beginning of the eighth century and 
his name “ Sharaka Indianus ” occurs in the Latin 
translations of Avicenna, Rhazes and Serapion. “ A 
translation of the Karaha 1 from Sanskrit into Persian 
and from Persian into Arabic is mentioned in the Fihrst, 
(finished 987 A. D.). It is likewise mentioned by 
Alberuql* ; the translation is said to have been made for 
the Barmekides. ,,s AlberunPs chief source on medicine 
was “ Caraka, in the Arabic Edition of Ali Ibn Zain, 
from Trabaristan. ,>4 It had been translated into English 
by A* C. Kaviratna, Calcutta, 1920 A. D. 


' Proceeding*? of the As. 8oc., Bengal, 1870, September. 
Reinaud, Memoirc sur I'lnde, p. 3ie. 

Maxmuller’B Science o/ Language, Vol. I, p. 168, Foot Note. 
Sachau’e Preface to India, p. xl. 
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The commentators of the Caralca and their Com - 
mentaries ,— 

1. Patafijali—2nd century B. C.—His commentary 

is not available. 

2. XAanadeva. 

3. Hariscandra or Sri Hari Candra 1 —1111 A.D. 

Ms.— Oxf. 187b., G. O. M. L. 13092. 

4*. Vyapya Candra. 

5. Yakula. 

0. Acarya Bhimadatta. 

7. Bkisaka Isvara Sena. 

8. Naradatta. 

9. JinadSsa. 

10. Jaijjata or Jejjada. 

XI- Gunakara. 

1^* Cakrapanidatta's commentary 2 : Ayurveda-Dipika 
or Caralca Tdtparya Tiled- 1060 A. D. 


A commentary written by Haricandra is referred to in the 
Sanskrit Slokas narrating the genealogy of Mahesvara, the author of 
Viuvaprakaxa and Suhasankacarita , who flourished during the reign of 
SihasaAka, king of Gazipur in 1033 Saka (1111 A.D. Wilcon). 



fW[! 




See also Oxf. 187 b; G.O.M.L. 13071 and 13092. 


Ttw garef ^rT^rt f^n t 

O. O. M. L., 13071. 

See Caralca Saihhita with Cakrapanidatta’s Commentary, by 
Kaviraja Harinath Ytfarada. Calcutta, 1*96, and by Vidyabbu?an 
V4man Kesheo DatSr, Bombay, 1992. 

78 
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18. Sivadasa Sen. His commentary is called Car aka - 
tattva-pradipi ka . 

14. Narasimha Kaviraja : Caraka-tattva-prakasa-kaus - 

tubka-tika- 

15. Acarya Svami-Kumara. Caraha Samhitd 

Vyakhya : Pafojika : The commentary is called 
Pafijika. 

Mbs. : G. O. M. L., Vol. XXIII. No. 13091. It is 

called Pancika. The Mss. breaks off in the 2nd 

Adhyaya of the Sutrasthana. 


Begins :— 

w. *r; i 

* * * * 

qpq oqjqr^T 3vCt<h 7l*f I 

ci ^ 11 

ct^*j pref er cr^r rf^g^ft ^narro^t ^ i 

,2I222?^ t ^ 22? *pffafq n 

gf*r fqqf^mt(q ?) iranfiKTro ^ qnzi q: i 

(<q) ^ w, (?) qftei *$**:, qfw: n 

Colophon :— 

16. Gan^adhara: Jalpa-Kalpataru . Berhampore, 

1879 A. D. 

17. Vaidyaratna Jogindranath Sen. His commentary 

is known as Vpaskara . It is in course of 
publication. Calcutta, 1920. 

For an account of these commentators, see their life- 
history. Only the six last-named commentaries are known 
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to exist; the works of the previous authors are known 
only from quotations. 

Caraka's ivorks .— 

1. Caraka Samhita . 

2. Besides his redaction of the Agnivesa Tantra y 
Caraka is said to have composed a Commentary on th* 
treatise of AgniveSa — Agnivcsa ilka. Ms. — S. B. 2S4. 

3. Krma Veda Tiled .— Caraka, as the author ol 
commentary on Rrsna Yagurveda, is quoted in Ms. Oxf. 

187 b. See also G. O. M. L. 13092. 

We learu from the Caraka Saiuhitd that the 
Agnivcsa Tantra was redacted by Caraka. He 

explained fully what was brief and obscure in the 

original treatise, and curtailed what was superfluous. 

Thus the Tantra was practically re-written. 

^wrr ***' HTT*r ^ ** tl 

n‘ cfrf II 

c, •-» 

Caraka Sanihita, Vlll, xii. 

Resides the Agniresa Tantra, Caraka consulted the 
works of all the disciples of Atreya. But Caraka did 

not redact the entire work ; the last seventeen chapters of 

the Cikitsa, the Siddhi and the Kalpasthanas were redacted 
by Urdhabala of Pancatiadapura :— 

5rr?T: * 

it 

Caraka Saibhita, VIII, xii. 
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Caraka is said to have been the son of Visuddha, a 
learned muni , who flourished during the Vedic period. 
Some believe him to be a native of Benares. But the 
term may not be the name of any sage—it simply 

means “of pure character.” 

In another account, Caraka is said to have been 
an incarnation of 8e§a —the serpent-god with a thousand 
heads——who is supposed to be the depository of all 
sciences, especially of medicine. Serpents were the 
ornaments of Siva, from whom the Science of Medicine 
is supposed by some to have originated. “ Serpents were 
sacred to /Esculapius, the Grecian god of the medical 
art because they were symbols of renovation and were 
believed to have the power of discovering the healing 
herbs.” (Smith.) 

^ ct: i 

craN wiwnwn ii 

*?#!?} u 

^ g-gcrr ^ n 

^ qt i 

w <Tcf ^f: ^, 

ii 

’srm; i 

cWT^2^TOTs4t ftwrf. || 

^ ^t^t< 3T wr f^fq i 

i^rf §r?r: u 
fsnsrr • 

W\' I! 
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«TT*qTT 4l4t*i ^CqT: 3 uT. II 

Bkava Prakasa , I, i. 

According to Biruni ( cf /iufra ” translated by E. 
Saecbau, Vol. I, pp. 158-9; <?/*. Reinaud re Geog . 

5 wr Vhide, p. 316), Caraka, i.e., the intelligent one, was 
at that time believed to be only another designation of 
Agnivesa. 

The name of Caraka—a Raksasa occurs in the 
Mahdbhdrata (SSntiparva, Chs. 35-38). 

In the Srzmad Bkdgavat , XII, Ch. vi, Caraka is men¬ 
tioned as one of the sages, who are said to have been 
propagators of the Vedas, (See Table of Teachers and 
Disciples of Vedic studies, p. 567). 

Caraka is described in the Chinese Buddhist Chronicles 
as the family-physician of the Indo-Scythian King 
Kaniska who reigned about the first century A. D. 
He is said to have attended at a difficult child-birth of 
the Queen. 

But Caraka is a family name, and the Kapisthala 
Caraka is the name of an old Caraka School of Vedic times. 

Mss - of Caraka Samhita— 

Report of Sanskrit and Tamil Mss., 1896-97 (Madras), 
No. 52, p . 159 See a]g0 pp £5-26 and 160 of M. Sesha- 
giri Sastri’e Report, No. 1 , 52. 

G - 0 • M. L. (Madras), Vol. XXXIII, No. 13080. 

1 • 0—2637, p. 928. 

Caraka Sttfram —B. 4 , 222 , 

C. P. £. Cat. —1640-43. 

C. S. c. —>17-22 ; 105. 

A. S. i}.— 
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The Medical authors mentioned in the Caralca 
Saihhita : — 


1 . 

Atreya Punarvasu. 

32. 

Sankrtyayana. 

2 . 

Angira 

33. 

Vaijavapi. 

3. 

Jamadagni, 

34. 

Kausika. 

4. 

Va6istha. 

35. 

Vadarayana. 

5. 

Kasyapa. 

36. 

Vaoisa. 

6 . 

Bhrgu. 

37. 

Kankayana. 

7. 

Atreya. 

38. 

Saraloma. 

8 . 

Gotama. 

39. 

Kapya. 

9. 

Samkhya. 

40. 

Katyayana. 

10 . 

Pulastya. 

41. 

Kaikesaya. 

11 . 

Narada 

42. 

Dhaumya. 

12 . 

Asita. 

43. 

Mar lei. 

13. 

Agastya. 

44. 

Kasyapa. 

14. 

Vamadeva. 

45. 

Sarkaraksa. 

15. 

Markancleya. 

46. 

Hiranyakga. 

16. 

Asvalayana. 

47. 

Lokak§a. 

17. 

P5rlk§i. 

48. 

Paingi. 

18. 

Bhiksu Atreya. 

49. 

Saunaka. 

19. 

Bharadvaja. 

50. 

Sakunteya. 

20 . 

Kapisthala. 

51. 

Mai trey a. 

21 . 

VisvSmitra. 

52. 

Maimatayani and others 

22 . 

Afivarathya. 

53. 

Brahma. 

23. 

Bhargava. 

54. 

Dak$a. 

24. 

Cyavana, 

56. 

ASvios. 

25. 

Abhijit. 

56. 

Indra. 

26. 

Garga. 

57. 

Agnive&t. 

27. 

Sancjilya. 

58. 

Bhela. 

28. 

Kaundinya. 

59. 

Jatukarna. 

29. 

VSrksl. 

60. 

Parasara. 

30. 

Devala. 

61. 

Harlta, 

31. 

Galava. 

62. 

K§firapfini. 
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63. KumaraSira Bharadvaja. 66. Dhanvantari. 

64. Rn-jarsi Varyovid, 67. Asita Gotama. 

King of KasI, 68. Drcjhavala. 

65. Rajarsi Vamaka. 


Gods and Godesses mentioned :— 


1 . 

Brahma. 

6 . 

Yisvakarma. 

2 . 

Indra. 

7. 

Krsna. 

3. 

Laksmi. 

8 . 

Yasudeva. 

4. 

5. 

Jaya and Yijaya. 
Vi§nu. 

9. 

Vrsadhvaja. 




VIQNV 


DRDHAVALA. 




Caraka did not redact the whole of the Agyiive&a 
Tantra ;—the last 41 chapters, ix 17 chapters of the 
Cildtsitdi 12 chapters of the Kalpa and 12 chapters of the 
Siddhisthana, were completed by Drdhavala. 

\\ 

toWt g5TT^: » 

*ft f^ajerra WtWT I 

Caraka SaifahitS, VIII. xii. 

Drdhavala was an inhabitant of Pancanadapura. 
Now the question arises where is Pancanadapura. The 
word literally means “the land of five rivers.” And 
as such, claims have been put forward for four different 
localities:— 

(1) It is generally identified with the Punjab {lit. 
Pafica-Ap or Land of five Waters). 

( g* ) i i^rar sfa t fm 

i t m ^ vm—^ 

«, 1 1 sfa 3^1« **tr?TT # n 

Sabdakalpadruma . 

But Hoernle says—“ The usual identification of Panca- 
nada with the Punjab is untenable; for Drdhabala clearly 
indicates a locality {pura\ not a country as his home. 5 ’ 

(Hoernle's Osteology . Intro,, p. 3, f. n. 1.) 
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(2) Gangadhara identifies Pancanadapura with Benares 
in his Jalpa-Kalpatarn . 

Paficanada Tirtha is one of the names applied to 
the city of Benares or Kasi. It means the Sacred place 
of pilgrimage where five rivers or Panca Gangd or five 
Ganges meet. The five rivers aro Kirana, Dhutapapa, 
Sarasvatl, Ganga and Jamuna. 

fcfiW ^ ^Wcft I 

^ 11 

Kasi khanda, IX, 114-15. 

Kafil is described as a “pura.” It is called 
Sivapuri {see Haima hosa). So Pancanadapura may refer 
to Benares. 

(3) Hoernle remarks : “ In India the confluence of 

streams is apt to be treated as a sacred place of 
pilgrimage {tirtha); and there are there several such 
places called Panchanada. Anciently one of them appears 
to have existed in Kashmir, near the confluence of the rivers 
Jhelam {Fitasta) and Sindhu. Its place is indicated by 
the modern village of Pantzinor {lit,, five channels), which 
lies clono to what was the original Bite of that coufluoneo, 
before its removal to its present site, in the latter half of 
the ninth century, in the reign of King Avantivarman. 
It was this Kashmirian Panchanada, which probably was 
the home of Drdhavala/’ In the footnote he adds Ci See 
Dr. Stein’s Translation of the Paj Taraiigini , Ch. 
IV, 248, V. 66ff. ; also his account of the removal of the 
confluence, Vol. II, pp. 239 ff., 419 ff.” 

(4) Hoernle continues : fl Dr. Cordier, in his R£centc% 
Decouvertes, identifies it with * Panjpur au nord d’Attock, 
Panjab/ on the authority, as he has informed me privately 
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(letter o£ January, 13, 1905) of f an Indian Nagri 
map lithographed in Benares * and of ‘ the Indian 
Post Office Guido.” I am afraid he has been misled by 
his authorities. Dr. Stein, whom I asked to verify on 
the Bpot, writes to me (letter of March 1, 1905) that 
there is no Panjpur in the region of Attock, nor in the 
‘latest edition of the Indian Postal Guide/ There is, 
however, an isolated ridge known as Panjplr, or ‘ Hill 
of the Five Plrs/ in the Yusufzai Plain, NNTV, of 
Atfcoek, a Muhamadan place of pilgrimage. This appears 
to have caused the confusion m 3 but between Panjpir and 
Panchanadpur there can obviously be no connexion. 
See also my article on the ‘ Authorship of the Charaka 
Samhitd 9 in the Archiv fiir die Gesdiichte der Mcdizin> 
1907”— Hoerulo’s Osteology , Introducbio?i % f. n, 1, p. 3. 

Now though all agreed that the last seventeen chapters 
of the Cihitsita 8thana were redacted by Drdhavala, it 
was difficult to decide which amongst the thirty chapters 
of the Cikitsita Sthana belonged to Drdhavala, for they 
stood differently in the various texts. Take for oxample 
the Caraka Siihhitfi, aa printed in Nirnaya Sindhu Press 
and as in the Berhampore edition of Gang&dhara. 
The arrangement of the chapters differ in the two 
editions thus: 
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Caraka (Bombay, Nirnaya < Gaiigadhara's Recension 

Sindhu Press). (Berhampore edition), 

X Y 


1. 

RasSyana, 



l. 

Raeayana, 


2. 

V&jlkaxana. 


< 

2. 

Vajlkarana. 


S. 

J vara Cikitsita. 


3. 

Jvara Cikitsita. 

4. 

Raktapitta 

15 

Ui 

4. 

Raktapitta 

>9 

5. 

Gulma 

» 


5. 

Gulma 

a 

6. 

Melia 

5> 

<3 

6. 

Melia 

a 

7. 

Kust-ba 

V 


7. 

Kusfcha 

33 

8. 

Sosa 

33 


8. 

Sosa 

if 

9. 

"ArSa 

M 


9. 

^UnmSda 

33 

10. 

Atisara 

a 

< 

10. 

ApasmsJra 

it 

11.- 

Visarpa 

it 


11.« 

Ksata 

33 

12. 

Madatyaya 

33 


12. 

Sotha 

33 

13. 

^I)vibraniya 

a 

O 

18. 

^Udara 

33 

14. 

tFmnada 

n 

< 

14. 

Ar$a 

33 

15. 

Apasmara 

a 


15. 

Grahani 

a 

16. 

K§ata 

a 

A 

16. 

Pandu 

33 

17. 

Sotha 

tt 


17. 

Svaaa 

33 

18. 

Udara 

n 


18. 

Kaw 

II 

19. 

Grahani 



19. 

Atisara 

II 

20. 

Pandu 

a 


20. 

Charddi 

33 

21. 

liikka~8vasa 

it 


21. 

Visarpa 

1# 

22. 

Kasa 

a 

<i 

22. 

l)'§na 

if 

23. 

Charddi 

ft 


28. 

Vi$a 

33 

24. 

Tjrsnd 

if 


24. 

Madatyaya 

it 

25. 

Visa 

31 

25. 

Dvibranlya 

33 

267 

Trioaartnmlyi 

& a 


26. 

Tiimarrnmlya 

if 

27. 

Uruetambha 

a 

M* 

27. 

Uruetambha 

33 

28, 

Yatavyadhi 

If 

os- 

28. 

VStavyadbi 

Jl 

29. 

Vfttarakta 



29. 

Vatarakta 

33 

80. 

YonivyapSt 

M 

W 

30. 

Vooivy&pat 

U 
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Thus we see that— 

Both agree : 

(1) Chapters 1 to 8 are by Caraka, 

(2) Chapters 26 to 30 are by Drdhavala, 

(3) 19 to 25 of X = 15 to 18, 20, 22 and 23 of Y 

are by Drdhavala. 


They disagree : 


9. ArSa Cikitsa 1 

10. Atisara „ 

11 . Visarpa „ y of X. 

12 . Madatyaya,, | 

13. Dvibranlya,, j 


9. Unmada „ 

10. Apasmara „ 

1 1 . Ksata ,, 

12 . Sotha „ 

13. Udara „ 


1 

■ o£ Y. 

j 



Caraka Drdhavala 


Drdhavala Caraka 


So really the editors disagree as regards these ten 
chapters. To decide which of these were redacted by 
Caraka and which by Drdhavala, different views have 
been put forward :— 

Biraja Ch. Sengupta's views: He says that he 
can decide the authorship of a chapter by considering the 
quotations by the commentators from Caraka and 
Drdhavala respectively. Now Caraka may mean either 
the author Carakacarya or his book, the Cara&a 
Samhita. By Caraka 3amhifa he means of course the 
redaction of Jgnivcsa Tantra by Caraka as completed by 
Drdhavala. Now he finds that where Caraka is quoted 
by the commentators, he is mentioned with the following 
case-endings: nominative, instrumental, genitive and 
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locative. The word Caraka in the locative refers to the 
book Caraka Samhita. The 28th chapter, Tdtavyadhi 
tikitsd is admitted by all to have been written by 
Drdhavala. Vijaya Raksita admits it in quotations from 
the Caraka Samhita in his commentary on Vdtavyddhi : 

qfcrt”, ^ 7T ^t ^ ^ 

etc.), 

but again writes in the same chapter 

* * % “era ^tt aSfgrr 

That is to say, the word Caraka here occurs in the 
locative. So also when he finds Caraka in the genitive, 
it means the book and does not refer to the author ; for 
again Vijaya Raksita admits Hikkd Kdsa to have been 
written by Drdhavala 

But he again quotes Caraka’s readings 

g sqqcTt *TT VTOtfo ^ l” 

The formula for the Mulakddya Oil occurs in 
Drdbavala’s Vdfavyadhicikitsa but ^ivadasa describes it 
By i.e. t in the book Caraka Samhita . Thus toe are 

sure that the Caraka in the genitive and locative case 
endings refers to the book Caraka Samhita and not to the 
author. 

But the case is quite different when the word Caraka 
is used in the nominative and the instrumental. Then 
the word refers to the author CarakfieSrya. This ho finds 
so universally followed in the quotations that he thinks 
that if the word Caraka in the nominative or instrumental 
rarely occurs in chapters which are admittedly written 
by Drdhavala, we may be* sure that the mistake is due 
to the scribe. In the Vydkhyd Kutumavali a quotation 
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occurs from the Siddhidhana of the Caraka Samhita. 
This section is admitted on all hands to be the work of 
Drdhavala and so he writes 


but shortly afterwards, quotes from the Caraka 
Samhita : 

^TOTp^f;. 

Here Carakacarya in the nominative is a mistake of the 
scribe. By this crucial test he decides as follows : 

1. Arsa CihUd : In Vijaya Raksita’s commentary we 
find a quotation from this chapter 

g ^ stro 

anu^r ||” 

Here the word Caraka occurs in the nominative case, so 
the author is referred to. Therefore the arrangement in X 
(Bombay Edition) is correct. 

2 . Ahsara CikitsS : Vijaya Raksita in his Vyakhya 
Madhukona quotes from this chapter 

“ffur? 'H*;— i* ; 

and he never quotes from this chapter in Drrjhavala’s 
name. So Carakacarya is the author of this chapter and 
the arrangement in X is no doubt correct. 

3. Visarpa Cilcitsa : Vijaya Raksita quotes from 
this chapter and uses the name Caraka in the locative ; 
and so it may refer to the book Caraka Samhita. But 
Sivadasa uses the woid in the nominative : 

— 

So the author Caraka is referred to; and again the 
arrangement in X is correct. 
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4. MaAalyaya : Vijaya llaksita in Vyakhyd Madhu- 
hosa quotes Caraka in the nominative : 

'tot:—“ iren^i'Wflainfi M«Hi sifitisic i 

So Carakacarya is the author of this chapter and the 
arrangements in X is correct. 

5. Dvibrantya : The commentators have not quoted 
from this chapter under Caraka either iu the nominative or 
instrumental. So we are not certaiu about the authorship 
of Caraka here. 

Udara Cikitsd : Vijaya Raksita quotes from this 
chapter under Caraka in the instrumental : 

So Caraka is proved to be the author; and the 
arrangement in Y seems to be correct. But here the 
surgical treatment of the abdominal diseases is detailed 
according to SuSruta, So at least this part must have 
been redacted by Drdhavala who is decidedly posterior to 
SuSruta. Caraka is known to be anterior to Dhanvautari, 
the teacher of Susruta. So Dfijhavala is possibly the author ; 
and the arrangement in X is in accordance with the 
view of the decided posteriority of Drdhavala to SuSruta. 

7 » S, 9 and 10 : The commentators have never quoted 
from these chapters— UnmZda, Apsmara , Ksata, Sotka — 
under Baraka in the nominative or the instrumental. 
So we cannot decide the authorship of these chapters 
positively ; or we may say that Df<jhfivala is t ho author of 
these chapters if we accept that Caraka redacted chapters 
°n Arba, Atisara, Fisarpa , MadUtyaya r, and Udara and these 
Complete the 18 chapters which are the works of Caraka. 

His conclusion is that the arrangement of the chapters 
in X is correct, subject to an interchange of position of 
Ovibraniya and Udara, 
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The Age of Drdhavala. 

It is very difficult) to decide the age of Drdhavala. 
Different views have been put • forward as to the 
chronology of Drdhavala, Vagbhata I, Vagbhata II, and 
Madhava. 

Eoernle's opinion : He thinks that Madhava is 
anterior to Drdhavala, and to support this view he points 
out two proofs : 

(a) Susruta II mentions 76 eye-diseases 
Vagbhata I 
Madhava 


Vagbhata II 
Drdhavala 

This total number is obtained by Drdhavala in this way : 
94 (Vagbhata Fs list) -f- 2 (Madhava’s new diseases of eye¬ 
lashes) =96. 

So Madhava is anterior to Drdhavala. 

(6) Vijaya Rakaita in Vyakhya-Madliukom notices 
several passages cited by Madhava from Caraka's com¬ 
pendium, where the Kashmir recension differs from the 
recension quoted by Madhava. The inference is that 
Madhava cites the passages as written by Caraka himself; 
that the Kashmir recension was not known to him, and 
that in fact, that recension was not yet in existence. 
But as the Kashmir Recension is the work of the 
Kashmir physician Drdhavala, it follows that Drdhavala 
is posterior to M&dhava. 

In considering the proof (a) he has pointed out that 


>> 94 • ,, 

„ 78 

(76 of Susruta II+ 2 diseases 
of eye-lashes). 

„ 94 eye-diseases (adopts Vag- 

bhafca Fs list). 

„ 96 eye-diseases. 
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the number ‘ninety-six’ occurs "in Cardka Sarhhita, 
Cilcitsita Sthana, ch. xxvi, verse 222 (Jlv., p. 761). The 
edition published by the two Sens reads seventy-six 
(p. 884, 1. 4) ; but this is a mere reprint from Ganga- 
( lhai 8 Berhampore edition (p. 575), for which there 18 no 
kuown manuscript authority. It appears to bo an 
emendation * of Gangiidhar himself. All existing MSS. 
read ninety-six ; e. g ., Tubingen MSS. No. 458, fol. 
532a, 1. 2 ; and No. 459, fol. 21 63, 1. 5 ; India Office 
MSS. No. 835, fol. 4193, 1. 1, and No. 859, fol. 153a, 
1 7 > Deccan College MSS., No. 925, fol. 334a, 
^ ’Hoernle's Osteology , Foot note 2, p. 13. 

1 he reading in Gangadliar’s edition is — 

mm g ^ncTT^ I p. 575. 

'vhile the reading in the Jlvananda’s edition is — 

Mudhava counts seventy-eight diseases of the eye, as 
ln diseases of the eye-1 ids he counts two more diseases 
than the number described by SuSruta II, i.e., be counts 
twenty-three instead of twenty-one : the two new diseases 
described being Kuncana and Pahma satana. So “ the 
memorial verses, as commonly printed in M^dhava’s 
A idana^ giving a total of seventy-six, are spurious and 
false*. Jlvananda's edition ^ives them at tue i nd (p. 847), 
but Uday Chand Dutt’s edition at the beginning (p. 
22 °) °f the chapters on diseases of the eye. Moreover, 
they do not agree with Madhava’s own text ; for they 
0 mit the two diseases of eye-lashes (Pc J :ema-kopa and 
Pafama~ti6ita) [1 have pointed out that th€ two diseases 
ure Rnlicana and PokHma-batana and not Paksma-kopa and 
P a k$ma-8ata\ mentioned by MSdhava at the eud of the 
last of these chapters (Jlv., p. 347, verses 22, 28 ; U. C. 
Dutt, p. 236). Adding these two diseases, the total 
80 
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becomes seventy-eight” (Hoernle’s Osteology , p. 13, 
f.n. 1.) The commentator Srlkantha Datta knew this 
fact for he writes in his comments on Kuncana : 

The memorial verse of Madhava is— 

^rr: iPWTwr: ii 

ww: g i 

ft q rcrem ft *Prt n 

Now Hoernle contends that Drdhavala must have 
copied the ninety-four diseases described by VSgbhata 
and added the two new diseases described by Madhava. 

Bendal says : “ Drrlhabala's age, it is difficult, to settle. 
But I will hazard a conjecture that he wrote when the 
last Hindu Dynasty was reigning in the Punjab.” 

BendaPs Preface to Nepal Catalogue, p. xxi. 

In Vijaya Raksita’s commentary VydkJiyd-Madkukosa , 
XXII, 5, II, 1, 2 (p. 147, Jiv. Ed. ; p. 144, C. K. Das's 
Ed.), there is a remark which suggests the inference 
that MXtJhava was posterior to Drdbavala : 

Tf?i -m¥K\, etc.—-jsftwrf 

Tsjfaffa: ii —Vdtavyddhi Niddna. 

This clearly shows that Madhava quotes the signs 
and symptoms of stone from two authorities, Drdvabala 
and Susruta, [See Cardka Sa'thkild , VI, xxviii, verse 24, 
Jlv. Ed., p. 773.] 

But Hoernle suggests that “the intention of such 
statements is not consciously chronological but doctrinal.” 
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te It should be observed that the object of Vijaya Raksita 
is not to make a chronological, but an exegitical statement. 
The chronological implication may not have been intended 
by him, even assuming that in the thirteenth century the 
exact chronological relation of MSdhava to Drdhabala 
was still within the knowledge of medical writers. * 

Osteology, f* n p. 14. 


The Authorship of the Car aka Sarhhitd* 

We have noted that Agnivesa wrote a treatise on 
medicine, which he is said to have learned from the sage 
Punarvasu Atreya. Caraka next redacted the Agnivesa 
Tantra up to the thirteenth chapter of the section on 
treatment. The last seventeen chapters of that section, 
the Kalpa Sthdna and the Siddhi Sthdna were completed 
hy Drdhabala. 

Now are we sure that the first five sections and the 
thirteen chapters of the sixth section do not contain any 
emendation from authors other than Agnivesa and Caraka. 
W e have shown before that both Agnivesa and Caraka 
flourished during the Vedic time. We are not certain 
as to whether Caraka did or did not redact the whole book. 
We are only told that the last forty-one chapters of the 
Caraka Samhitd were not available when Djvhavala wrote 

It is quite possible that Caraka redacted the whole 
work but the last forty-one chapters became lost 
afterwards. This shows that the interval of time that 
elapsed between Caraka and Dr^havala must have occupied 
many centuries. 

Again even in portions that undoubtedly belong to 
C araka as author, wo find emendations of other writers. 
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In the Vimana Sthana , Chapter VIII, p. 218, on the initia¬ 
tion of disciples, Dhanvaatari has been saluted thus 

ofnKT^rf^^TOTi *r: i 

In the Ciiciisiia Sthana , Chapter V, p. 368, on the 
treatment of tumours, the existence of the Dhanvantari 

School of surgery is admitted :— 

gfct^Mr ii 

and in Sarira Sthana> Chapter V, p. 277, on the extraction 
of a dead foetus, a surgeon’s help is advised for the patient : 

I CTRJ frrd^K qi cH 

i i W3i- 

i 

In the Sutra Sthana , Ch. XI, p, 49, both kinds of 
treatment,—medical and surgical,—are recommended : 
s*Tsfr vw i 

In the chapter on treatment of piles, the merits of 
both the forms of treatment are discussed and preference 
is given to the medical treatment: 

ftr<T*rihjr^ i 
*$%%% trmfTKT i 
* ^rmqT i 

fen* fafad ^rm sf’apsra i 

W 1 H ^ | 

vsmt ar** *T ^ • 

w* *t SI^KrfRfWtTrt i 
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n^yift ^iFrt Pirrit u 

Cikitsita Sthana, Ch. IX, p. 406. 


In the Cikitsita Sthana, Ch. XXVI, p. 574, ninety-six 
diseases of the eye are mentioned ; but for the curious who 
wants a detailed account, the author refers him to 
books on surgery : 

^nPu g ^fttnctig vHmm qqqfmg wgrg i 

^t’afaqr^: g fq^ftfai: srefir ii 


Again in the Cikitsita Sthana, Ch. XXVI, p. 571, the 
pathology of diseases of the mouth is said to be well 
described in works on surgery : 


stramcFrf ftf%crrfc ifa \ i 

Ike above two quotations occur in the portion written 
by ^rJhavala, from which we may conclude that 
drdhavala wrote also the previous passages in which 
reference is made to treatises on surgery, 

I H rom such passages it becomes evident that some 
author, well- versed in the surgical writings of Susruta, 
Aupadhenava, Pauskalavata, Aurabhra and other surgeons 
of the Dhanvantari School, must have redacted the Caraka 
athhila. Caraka eould not be the author of these passages, 
01 he ilourished long before SuSruta. This unknown 

redactor was possibly Drdhavala. He also admitted that 
o consulted works of different authors in his compli¬ 
mentary text : 




Siddhi Sthana, XII, p. 70S. 

-Ihus we find that Dnjhavala not only completed the 
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last forty-one chapters, left unfinished by Caraka, but he 
re-edited the entire book. 

Again in the last forty-one chapters, which are 
undoubtedly known to be the work of Drdhavala, we find 
interpolations of authors who flourished subsequent to 
Drdhavala. In Astaiiga Hrdaya Samhita , Vagbhata II, 
in one of the concluding verses, “ refers to the very 
insufficient character of the information on the diseases 
of the eye to be found in Caraka’s compendium as 
compared with that given in Susruta's compendium :— 

Astanga Hrdaya Samhita , Uttara Sthcina, 
Ch. XL, v. 83, 1st ed., Yol. II, p. 826. 


Arunadatta comments on it :— 

i.e., “ If you read the Caraka Samhita, you will know 
the diseases of the eye by name, but will not be acquainted 
with their etiology, symptomatology and treatment.” 


But in the Caraka Samhita , as we find it now, the 
treatment of diseases of the eye is described ; this could 
not have been the state of the book when Vagbhata II 
wrote, for otherwise ho would not have complained of the 
insufficiency in the chapter on eye-diseases. 

It must, however, be remembered that Vagbhata’s 
complaints concern only with the description of the 
diseases and not as regards their treatment. Even in the 
Caraka Samhita there is still scarcely any description 
of the diseases of the eye ; only their total number 
ninety-six is mentioned, referring the curious to other 
works on surgery for their pathology, symptoms, causes, 
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etc. So Vagbhata’s reference proves nothing as 
regards interpolations in Drdhavala's work : it simplj 
proves that Vagbhata II was acquainted with Drdhavala s 
compilation of Caraka’s compendium ; i.e., Drdhavala is 
anterior to Vagbhata II. 

“The early commentators of the eleventh and 
thirteenth centuries (e.y., Chakrapani Datta and A ijaya 
Raksita) often refer to a Kashmirian Recension 
(Kdsmira patka) when commenting on passages of the 
earlier portion of the Compendium, i.e., the portion 
written by Charaka himself. The probability is that in 
all these cases the reference is to Djvhabala s Revision of 
Charaka’s work ; for in references to the concluding portion 
of the Compendium, Dr-Jhabala, as a rule, is quoted by 
name as its author. ,, {Osteology , p. &•) This view is 
based on the assumption that Paucanadapur, the home of 
Drdhavala was in Kashmir. But Hoernle also thinks 
Caraka to be a ‘Kashmir physician. * (See Osteology, p. 2-) 
So it is natural for the commentators to refer to Caraka s 
edition of the earlier part of the work as the KaSmlra 
Recension. This theory also is based upon a conjecture for 
we know nothing of the birthplace of Caraka, Again the 
Kastnlra Recension might have been the work a Kafimlra 
physician whose name is lost to us, and possibly he was a 
different individual altogether, neither Caraka nor L)r^J 
vala. 

MSS. of the Caraka Sam/iita. —Besides the MSS. men¬ 
tioned in p. 619, the following MSS. are known ■ 

/. 0—2637-2648. 

Meh, A . M.— pp. H7-128, 137, 113. 

Nepal Cat.— 1648—(1183 A.I).). 

Bik. MSS.— 1390. 

Ul, 
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Car aha is quoted in — 

Astanga Samgraha. 

Astanga llr day a Samhita . 

Madhava NiddJia . 

Siddkayoga. 

Cihitsdsdra Samgraha {G.O.M.L. 1304-5). 
Bhenajahalpa Sara Samgraha {G.O.M.L. 13 83). 
Cakradatta. 

Bhdva Pralcam. 

Cihitsdha/ihd and in the commentaries . 


I. 


Analysis of the Caraka Samhita. 


Sutra Sthdna : Consisting of thirty chapters. It deals 
with the general synopsis of the science of medicine. 
A. Bhesaja Catu^ha : ... The four chapters 

on drugs. 


1. Dlrghajlvitiya 
t. Apamarga fcandullya 


3. Aragvadhlya 


4. Sadvirecanas:dfisritlya ... 
B. Svasthyavrtta Catugka 


5. Matrasitlya 


On longevity. 

On gruels contain¬ 
ing Apamarga 
{Achyrant he 8 as - 
pera) and other 
drugs. 

On ointments con¬ 
taining Aragva- 
dha ( Cassia- 
fistula) and other 
drugs. 

On six-hundred 
purgatives. 

The four chapters 
on Hygiene. 

On proper regimen, 
and personal 
hygiene, 


* 
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6. Tasyasitlya 
7 Na-vegan-dharaniya 

8. Indriyopakramaniya 

C. Nirddem ca tush a : 

9. Khuddakacatuspada 

10. Mah5eatuspada 

11. Tisraisaniya 


On diet, etc., accord¬ 
ing to seasons. 

On the impropriety 
of checking the 
natural functions 
of the body. 

On the organs of 
sense. 

chapters on indications. 

On the four minor 
pillars of treat- 
men t,-Physician, 
Drugs, Nurse 

and Patient. 

On the four major 
pillars — Drugs, 
etc., and their 16 
qualities or guna. 

... On the three ob¬ 
jectives, —* Life, 
Hiches and 
After-life. 


The four 


12. Vatakalakallya ... On lata , its six 

qualities, etc. 

9. Kaljmna catmtaha : The four chapters on 

measures. 

18. Snebadhyaya ... On oleogenous 

remedies. 

14. Svedadhyaya ... On diaphoresis, 

15. Upakalpaulya ... On provisional mea¬ 

sures. 

16. CikitsSprSbbrtTya ... On physicians. 
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Roga catnqka : 

17. 


18. 


Kiyantah-Siraslya 

Tri§othlya 


19. Astodarlya 


<10. Maharogadhyaya 


The four chapters on diseases. 

... On diseases of head 
and heart. 

... On the three 
varieties of swell¬ 
ing. 

... On eight abdominal 
diseases and 
other forms of 
diseases. 

... On major diseases. 


F. 


Yojana catuska : The four chapters on combination 
of circumstances. 


*21. A?tau-ninditlya 
22. Langhana-vrmhaniya 


28. Santarpaniya 


24, 


Vidhisonitlya 

G. Annajgana catuska 
Yajjahpurualya 
A trey a Bhadrak&pylya 


25. 


26 . 


On the eight kinds 
of undesirable 
types of men. 

On the modes of 
changing consti¬ 
tution (altera¬ 
tives). 

... On diseases caused 
by excesses in 
diet, etc. 

... On diseases caused 
by impure blood. 

The four chapters on food 
and drink. 

... On the origin of 
diseases. 

On the discussion 
about Ram or 
Taste among 
Atreya, KSpya, 
and others. 
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27. 

Annapana-vidhi 

On food and drink. 

28. 

Vividhasitapitlya 

On different kinds 



of diet, and their 
effects. 

29. 

Dasaprangyatanlya 

On the ten seats of 



life. 

30. 

Dasamaham ullya 

On ten great ves¬ 


sels. Analysis of 
the contents of 




this book. 


§L 


II. Ntdatiasihana »— Consists of eight chapters. It treats 
of Pathology of diseases. 


1. 

o 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

HI. 

1 . 

2 . 


Sarvajvara nidana 
Raktapitta „ 
Gulma „ 


Pathology of Fevers. 


Haemorrhage. 


Prameha 

Kustha 


Sosa 


„ Tumours. 

„ Urinary diseases. 

„ Leprosy, and skin 

diseases. 

„ Phthisis. 

Unmada „ ... „ Insanity. 

Apasmara „ ... „ Epilepsy, hysteria. 

/ iynanaslhana : Eight chapters. It treats about 
the Doqa : Chemistry and Physiology. 

Rasa vim an a 

Trividhakukslya 


3. Janapadoddhvaifcsanlya „ 


4 . 


Tribid harogav i seaa 
vljfianlya 

Sroto 


Roganlka 


On taste (Rasa), 

, On the three divi¬ 
sions of stomach. 

, On epidemics,— 
the cause of de¬ 
solation in towns. 
On the throe means 
of diagnosis. 

On the canals, 

vessels, etc. 

On prognosis. 
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7. Vy&dhitaruplya. vimana ... On two kinds of 


8. Rogabhisagjitlya 


diseased persons, 
two kinds of 
physicians and 
twenty kinds of 
worms. 

... On Selection of text 
books, teachers, 
students, mode 
of teaching, 
methods of argu¬ 
ment, etc. 


IV. Sanrasthana : Eight chapters : 
tomy and Physiology. 

1. Katidhapuruslya sarira ... 


2. Atulyagotrlya 


3. Khuddika-garbhava- „ 

kranti 

4. Mahatl-garbhava- „ 

kranti 

5. Purusavicaya „ 


It treats of Ana- 

On man. Solu¬ 
tion of twenty- 
three philosophi¬ 
cal disquisitions 
concerning him. 
On reproduction. 
The man belongs 
to a family differ¬ 
ent from that 
of the woman. 

On pregnancy. 

On the develop¬ 
ment of foetus. 
Classes of men. 
On the comparison 
of man with 
external world. 
Cause of exis¬ 
tence and its 
cessation, etc. 
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6. Sarlra vieaya sarira .. On the human 

body. Life and 
death. 

7. SarlraSamkhya „ ... On anatomy. 

8. Jatisutrfya ,, ... On midwifery. 

bidriyasthana : Twelve chapters. It treats of 


Prognosis. 

1. Vavnasvarlya indriya 

2. Puspataka „ 

3. ParimarsanTya „ 

L Indriyanika „ 

Purvaruplya „ 

b. KatmnaniSarlrlya „ 

7. Pannarupiya ,, 

8. AvSksirasIya „ 


. fc . On examination of 
colour, voice, etc. 

On symptoms 
of approaching 
death due to 
derangement of 
smell and taste. 

... On fatal symptoms 
due to abnormal 
state of the sense 
of touch. 

... On fatal symptoms 
produced by ab¬ 
normal vision. 

. .. On the premonitory 
signs of death, 
and on dreams. 

... On patients beyond 
the sphere of 
treatment. 

On signs of death 
from shadow. 

On fatal signs from 
inverted shadow, 
etc. 
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9. Yasyasyuvaniniittlya indriya... On fatal signs in 

phthisis and other 


10. 

SadyamaranTyn, 

99 

diseases. 

On symptoms of 

11. 

Anujyotlya 

99 

immediate death. 
.. On signs due to 

12 . 

Gomayacurniya 


deranged mind 
and digestive fire. 
.. On dirt on head. 


Prognosis from 
messengers. 


VI. Cikitsitasthana : Thirty chapters : on the Treatment 
of diseases. 


1. Rasayana pada 


(a) A bhayamalaklya 


(A) Pranakamlya 


(c Karapracitlya 


... On longevity and 
methods of attain¬ 
ing it. 

.. . On six formulae con¬ 
taining Abhayd 
(Chcbulic myroba~ 

lan) and Amala- 
ki (Emllic myro - 
batan ). 

... On seventeen for¬ 
mulae fit for men 
who are anxious 
for long life. 

... On sixteen formulae 
of Siddha Rasa - 


yana . 

{(I\ Ayurvedasamutthaoiya ... Origin and pro« 

gress of the 
science of life 
or Ayurveda . 
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Vajikaranapada ... On aphrodisiacs. 

(«) Samyogasaramullya ... On fifteen pres¬ 

criptions contain¬ 
ing saramvla 
(roots of Sacc/ia - 
mm sara ) to 
increase semen. 

(k) Asiktaksirlya ... On eight prescrip¬ 

tions which form 
milky products 
to increase virile 
power. 

( c ) MSsaparnatrtlya ... On fifteen formulae 

to increase stren¬ 
gth and virility 
•in which milk 
from cows fed 
on Masaparni 
(Teramnus labia - 
Us) enters as 
an ingredient. 

(d) Puman-jfitabnltldikn ... On twelvo aphro¬ 

disiac formula*. 

Chapters 1 and 2 are grouped in some MSS. (see 
0. 2087-2643) as forming a separate section or slhana . 

Jvara eikitsit&rh...Treatment of Fevers. 

Haemorrhage. 
Tumours. 

Morbid urinary 
secretions, and 
diabetes. 
Leprosy. 


4. Raktapitta 

5. Gulma 

6. Prameha 


7. Ku§tha 
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9. Unraada 

10. Apasmara 

11. Ksatakslna 

1*2. Svayathu 
IS. Udara 

14. Arsa 

15. Grabanidosa 

10. Pfijndu roga 

17. Hikka §vasa 

18. Kasa 

19. Atisara 

20. Charddi 

21. Visarpa 
*22. Tri§na 

23. Visa 

24. Madatyaya 

25. Dvivraniya 

26. Tritnarmtnlya 


27. Urustafiobha „ 

28. VatavySdhi „ 

29. Vatavakta >> 

30. Ycmivy&pat ,, 


Insanity. 

Epilepsy. 

Galloping phthisis 
and emaciation. 
Anasarca. 

Abdominal diseases. 
Piles, or haemor¬ 
rhoids. 

Chronic diarrhoea. 
Anaemia. 

Hiccough, Asthma. 
Cough. 

Diarrhoea. 

Vomiting. 

Erysipelas. 

Thirst. 

Poisoning. 

Delirium tremens. 
Two kinds of 
wounds. 

Diseases of three 
vital parts,— 
bladder, heart 
and head. 
Paraplegia. 

Nervous diseases. 
Leprosy. 

Diseases of 

female generative 
organs, as vagina, 
etc. 


8. Itajajaksma eikitsitaih... Treatment of Phthisis. 

)) 

33 
33 

33 
33 

y> 

13 

33 

33 

33 

33 

13 

31 

11 

11 

33 

33 

33 
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VII. 

Kalpa sthana : Twelve 
groups of medicines chiefly 
purgation. 

chapters. It describes 
used for vomiting and 

1. 

Madana 

Kalpa 

On emesis and purgation 
by madana (Randia 
dnmetorum) group— 
133 formulae. 

2. 

Jlmuta 

i) ••• 

On jlmuta group (And* 
ropogon serratns)— 39 
formulae. 

3. 

lksvgku 

»» 

On Ihakn (Lagenaria 
vulgaris) —45 formula?. 

4. 

Dlmmargava 

it 

On Dkdmdrgava {Luffa 
Egyptica) — 60 for¬ 

mula?. 

5. 

Vatsaka 

ft ••• 

On Vatsaka (Ilolarrhena 
a n tidy sent erica) — 18 
formula 4 . 

6. 

K^tavedhana 

it 

On Krtabedkana (Luffa 
arutangula) —60 for¬ 
mulae. 

7. 

Syamatrivft 

>> 

On Trivft {Ipomoea 
turpethum) —110 for¬ 
mulae. 

8. 

Caturangula 

St 

On Caturangula {Cassia 
fistula)— 12 formula?. 

9. 

Tilvaka 

i) ••• 

On Tilvaka (Qymplocos 
racemosa)- —16 1 or- 

mula*. 

10. 

MahSvrksa 

ft • • • 

On Mahdvrk^a (Euphor¬ 
bia nerrt folia )— 20 

formula 4 , 
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11. Saptala SankhinI Kalpa ... On JSa'fikkini (Xanthium i 

sirumarium) and (Sap- 
tala ( Origami vulga¬ 
ris )—78 formula). 

12. Dantldravanti „ ... On Dantl and Dtavantl 

(Balispermum monta- 
num )—48 formulae. 

\ III. Siddi sthdna : Twelve chapters. Treats of diapho¬ 
resis, emesis, purgation, snuff, catheters and enemas. 

I to XI—■Pancakarmadhikara. 

1. Xalpana Siddhi ... On the five acts, 

twelve questions about 
them and their 

answers. 

2. Pancakarmlya „ ... On the indications and 

contra-indications of 
the five acts. 

3. Vastisutrlya „ ... On the use of rectal 

clysters. 

L Sneha vyapadika „ .. . On the use of Snehavasti 

or oleaginous medi¬ 

cines to be used as 
enema. Their dangers 
and treatment. 

5. NetravastivyapadikS „ ... On the defects of the 

tubes and leather bags 
of the clysters, the 
dangers of their use 
and their remedy. 

6. Vamanavirecanavyapat „ ... On the dangers of in- 

sufficient emesis and 
purgation, and their 
treatment. 


<3L 


7. Vasti vyapadlka Siddhi 

8. PrSsrtayogika „ 

9. Trimarmmlya „ 


10. Vasti 
H* Phalamatrii 

1 U tiara Vasti 


G4& 

On the complications of 
Vasti —their number, 
pathology, symptoms 
and treatment. 

On the measure and 
composition of the 
rectal injections which 
differ in various dis¬ 
eases. 

On the three vital parts: 
head, heart and 
badder; their injuries, 
diseases, and treat¬ 
ment; Ultaravasti or 
urethral, vaginal, and 
uterine injections ; 
medicated snuffs, etc. 

On thirty-six formulae 
for clysters. 

On the superiority of 
jlmuta for emesis; the 
clysters for animals; 
the cause of diseases 
due to occupation. 

On the nutrient and 
useful enemas; their 
uumber; 216 formula. 
Treatment of com¬ 
plications. 


The division of the Caraka iSam/u'a as shown in the 
analysis agrees so far with the statement of Madhusudana 
in his Pros thanaveda {Tad. Stud., I, p. 9) where he says 
that Aj \;nas finally redacted by Caraka consists *1 
eight sl/ianas or sections. 
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In the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
for 1870/ pp. 284* ff., an analysis of the contents of the 
Cardka Samhitd is given.— 

Notes on Cltaraka Samhita. 

By Dr. Malien dr a Lai Sircar. 

(Abstract.) 

(i Caraka Sanhita has not yet been examined by scholars 
either of Europe or America. The account of Charaka in 
Bcehtlinck and Roth's Dictionary publishing at St. 
Petersberg is taken from the Sabdakalpadrvma, in which 
we have a fabulous account of the author, taken from 
Bhaba Prakasa , a very modern work on Medicine. 

It appears, there is a MS. in Wilson’s Collection, 
about which Dr. Roth writes to Mr. Hcernle, Professor, 
JaynSrayan College, Benares, as I learn from a letter 
from the former to Babu Rajendra Lala Mitra, who did 
me the honour of referring to me on the subject, and very 
kindly sent me Mr. H.’s letter to him. 

According to Dr. Roth, there are 11 parts or sections 
in the Caraka of Wilson’s Collection, which are called 
Sthdnas. 

Now in the MSS. in my possession, one of which 
is a careful transcript from a very old and reliable MS. 
in possession of one of the Kavirajas of Berhampore, 
made (purposely for myself) under the order of the late 
Rttja Prasanna NftnTyana Deva Bahadur, as well as in 
other MSS. in possession of other KavirSjas, which I 
have seen, there are eight parts or sections or Slkanas. 
Or. Wise, the only European writer who gives any correct 
account of Charaka, meutious only eight parts or Sthatias, 
the names of which exactly correspond with those in our 
MSS. Besides, the additional parts mentioned by Dr. 
Roth are but adhyayas of one or other of thn eight Sthanas. 
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All our MSS, thus agreeing, I conclude, the original 
Char aka Sau/iitd consists of eight Stkdnas or Sections. 


The following list shows the names of these 

sections, and 

the number of the chapters 

or adhydyas they severally 

contain :— 




\ \ 


3° 


^ i 


c 

yy 

^ i 


... c 

yy 

8 1 


... G 

yy 

a i 



yy 

A i 


3.0 

yy 

O 1 



yy 

^ ! 
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Charaka is not the original author of the work which 
goes by his name. That author was Agnivesha, who, along 
with live other Itishis, Bhela, Jatukarna, Parasara, Harita, 
Ksharipani, received instruction from Bharadvaja, 
who himself was taught by Indra. Indra had received 
the science from the twins Ashviui Kumaras ; Ashvini 
Kumaras from Prajapati, to whom the science (Ayurveda) 
was revealed by Brahma, the supreme creator. 

But Charaka does not pretend to the authorship of the 
work. At the end of every sthdna, nay at the end of each 
Chapter or Adiydya, we have the admission : 

from which it appears that he gives the authorship to 
Agnivesha, and takes credit to himself only for revison 
and correction. 

In the fabulous account of Charaka in Bhubaprakoaba, 
quoted in Raja Rad ha KanWs Sabdakdpadnma , and 
alluded to above, ho is said to have compiled from the 
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works of the six disciples of Bharadvaja. This is very 
probable, but he does not say so himself. 

As to the antiquity of the work, it is impossible to 
fix the date when it flowed from the lips of Atreya, or 
issued from the pen of Agnivesha, and edited by Charaka. 
All that we can say, at the present stage of our enquiry, 
is, that it seems to be anterior to Sushruta, the only other 
ancient Hindu work on medicine extant. Sushruta calls 
himself the son of Vishva Mifcra, who was the contempor¬ 
ary of Rama, aud claims to have derived his knowledge 
of medicine from Dhanwantari. Now, Dhanwantari is 
a mythological personage, but the Dhanwantari from 
whom Sushruta received instruction in Ayurveda was 
he who was called Dibodasa and was king of Kasi, which 
is now our modern Benares. It is singular that neither 
of these works makes any allusion to the other. Both 
make Ayurveda of divine origin, and they agree in tracing 
this origin from above downwards as far as Indra. But 
after that they diverge. Charaka, as we have seen, makes 
Bharadvaja derive his knowledge from Indra, whereas 
Sushruta makes it Dhanwantari. We are inclined to 
think Sushruta to be a later work, inasmuch as his pre¬ 
ceptor is a later personage than Bharadvaja. 

Besides the above, we have other grounds for believing 
Sushruta to be a later work. Though not so full and 
copious, it is more systematic and more logical in its 
classifications than Charaka. It is more precise and 
accurate in its anatomy. Sushruta does not make any 
mention of beef as an article of diet, which Charaka does. 
Hence, Sushruta could not have flourished at an age 
when beef was still an article of food. Again, both 
Bfigbhatta, and Misrabhava, the author of Bhabaprakasha, 
by far the most ancient of the modern class of medical 
writers, both these authors, we say, agree in* giving 
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priority and superiority to Atreya (or Bharadvaja), the 
preceptor of Agnivesha, the author of the work which 

now goes by the name of Charaka. 

Hence, if we take Sushruta to have flourished about 
the time of Rama, the illustrious contemporary of his 
father Vishva Mitra, we must claim for Charaka a date 
anterior to that of Sushruta. 

But Charaka could not have flourished in the pre- 
Pauranie age, inasmuch as Indra is called in the work, 

(the slayer of a demon called Bala, mentioned 
only in some of the Puranas). 

Such being the antiquity of Charaka Sanhita, it must 
possess very unusual interest, not only for the historian 
°f medicine, but no less for the philologist and the 
historian in general, and the philosopher. As for its 
value in a medical point of view, this is not the place 
to dilate upon it. This much, however, I must say, 
that its pathology apart, I have found it to contain 
excellent and sound remarks on therapeutics, dietetics, and 
hygiene. 

The history of any period should now be deemed 
incomplete, unless we had an insight into the nature of 
the diseases which prevailed in that period. In this point 
°f \ iew, we have no doubt, the study of Charaka would 
throw much light on the history of the time in which it 
was* written. From it, we shall be able, in a great 
measure, to decypher the mental characteristics, the 
\aiious occupations, the mode of living, and various other 
circumstances, connected with life and its preservation 
which prevailed in that age/' 

In R. C. Dutt’a Civilisation in Ancient India, Vol. II, 

P- 252, we find a synopsis of the contents of the eight 
Sthanas of the Caraka's compendium. 
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Translation :— 

An English translation was once undertaken by 
Dr* M^hendra Lai Sarkar, M.D., of Calcutta and a few 
pages of it were printed in the Calcutta Journal of 
Medicine , but no progress was made. See also page 614. 

The origin op medicine as narrated by Caraka. 

Brahma taught Daksa the science of medicine. Daksa 
taught the two Asvins ; they, in their turn, taught 
Ihdra, and Indra taught sage Bharadvaja. As diseases 
became prevalent, it became inconvenient for the sages 
to practise austerities, to observe fasts, to continue studies, 
to perform ceremonies, and to acquire a long life. So 
the pious sages, for the good of the human race, assembled 
one day on the Himalayan mountain. Among the sages 
present were,—Angira, Jamadagni, Vasistha, Kasyapa, 
Bhrgu, Atreya, Gautama, Sankhya, Pulastya, NSvada, 
Asita, Agastya, Vamadeva, MSrkandeya, A^valayana, 
Pariksi, Bhiksu Atreya, Bharadvaja, Kapifijala, Visva- 
mitra, ASvaratbya, Bhargava, Cyavana, Abhijit, GSrgya, 
Sandilya, Kaundinya, Varks!, Devala, Galaba Sankrtya, 
Vaijavapi, ICusika, Vftdarayana, Vadifia, SaralomS, Kapya, 
KatyRyana, Kankayana, Kaikefiaya, Dhaumya, Marlci, 
Kaiyapa, Sarkarak§a, HiranySkaa, Lokaksa, Paiiagi, 
Saunaka, Sakuneya, Maitreya, Maimatayani, Vaikhanasa, 
and Valakbilya sages and others. All of them were 
versed in theology and were the very source of peace and 
ordinances, and were shining with lusture by dint of 
their austerities. 

They began to argue that good health was the chief 
means of attaining virtue, riches, pleasure and emancipa¬ 
tion ; the diseases of the body destroy the above aims of 
life, and kill the living beiugs. As diseases have appeared 
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in this world, as adversary, they said, tc Let us find out a 
remedy for the emergency.” 

Then they meditated over the matter and came to 
the conclusion that Indra alone could rescue them out of 
this difficulty, if he would determine the remedial agents 
for the diseases. 

r Lhey asked among themselves, “ Who will go to Indra 
to learn the science of life ? ” Bharadvaja volunteered his 
services and the sages approved him as the fittest person 
among them for the work. 

Bharadvaja, having reached the house of Indra, saw 
the great hero blazing among the Gods like fire. Offering 
benediction to Indra, he informed him about the proposal 
of the sages, and said, “ O King of the Gods ! terrible 
diseases have appeared on earth. Please point out their 

remedies.” 

Lord Indra having heard the pious intention of 
Bharadvaja taught him concisely the science in all its 
parts. Bharadvaja, in his turn, became the teacher of 
the other sages who had deputed him, and with the 
knowledge of the science thus acquired, they lived long in 
health and happiness. 

Punarvasu, the son of Afcri, taught his six disciples, 
Agnivesa, Bhela, Jatukarna, ParS^ara, Ilarita and Ksara- 
pani. Each of them wrote treatises on medicine ; the 
(arnica Samkifa being a revised edition of the treatise 
written by Agnivesa,—the Agnivesa 7antra. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

BHIKSU ATREYA. 


Bhiksu Atreya was a Buddhist by religion and so 
must have flourished after Buddha. He was the reputed 
teacher of Jlvaka, who is said to have been the physician 
to Buddha, Bauddha Sarigha and the King Vimbisara. 
He was Professor of Medicine at the University of Taxila, 
where Ayurveda was taught. He was famous in 
Gandhara. He wrote the Atri SaHiJnta . The European 
scholars identify him with Atreya Punarvasu, the teacher 
of Agnivesa and others, but without any valid reason. 
This view has however found currency, for Dr. S. C. 
Vidyabhusana in his Buddhadeva , p. 221, echoes the same 
opinion. 

The question may, however, be asked <f How is it that 
Bhiksu Atreya is said to have been one of the ancient 
sages who introduced the Science of Medicine in India ? ” 
We must not attach any chronological importance to 
such myths as we find in the Caraka Bamhitd . We do 
not know the real author of this portion as the Agnivesa 
fantra has been redacted by Caraka and Drdhavala and 
perhaps by others. If we find the names of sages 
associated in a medical controversy, we must not take it 
as a historical proof of their contemporaneity. Drdhavala 
edited and completed the latter part of Agnivesa Tantra 
which was left unfinished by Caraka, but we find at the 
end of each chapter of Drtjhavala 

“ Agnive&i's Treatise as redacted by Caraka.” In the 
Bhdva Praltaba, we find the description and treatment 
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°f Syphilis for the first time, and thus it was undoubted¬ 
ly never known to the ancients. Bhavamisra, however, 
iefers the treatment of the disease to the old sages : 

“So said the sages in by-gone times/’ 

The opinion of Bhiksu Atreya is quoted in the Caraka 
Samhila, I, xxv, where he is said to have discussed on the 
origin of diseases and expressed his opinion : 

frorrawr w wro i 

? gw to; i 

^it?w to tow n 

The ever-kind God cannot be the cause of sorrow 
or disease in his subjects. I think that both men and 
diseases are produced by Time. The whole world is 
dependent on Time ; therefore Time is the sole cause.” 

Punarvasu Atreya was a different sage; it would be 
at once proved from the fact that the above opinion of 
fi&iksu Atreya was not approved by Punarvasu Atreya 
who next explained the cause of disease to be simply un¬ 
wholesome food. 

WTCT*Tt I 

* * * * 

1 hose factors which by their combination produce 
appiness in men, cause disease by their misuse.” 

Lord Atreya said, “ The use of good food is the cause 
happiness in men ; the use of unwholesome food is the 
c&use of diseases.” 
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Hippocrates, it would be interesting to note, held 
practically the same view in the causation of disease. In 
one of the Hippocratic Treatises— ; On the Nature of Man? 
Adams refers to the view that “ diseases in general are 
occasioned either by/’ the food we eat, or the air we 
breathe, those which prevail epidemically being produced 
by the latter cause. All sudden changes of diet are held 
to be attended with danger, and to be avoided. 

Adam’s Genuine Works of Hippocrates, Vol. I, p. 


Books :— 

1. Atri Samhita .—A treatise on medicine well- 
known in the Punjab, is as old as the Garaka Samhita. 
Atri is also a famous author of Law Books. 


Atreya in Navanitaka. 

The following formulae are attributed to Atreya— 


Laguda Curna 

vs. 

35-37. 

Sardula „ 

)9 

71-75a. 

Amr tap rasa ghrta 

)> 

108-I9a. 

Mahakalyanaka „ 

)1 

1266-32. 

Bala taila 

?» 

261-76. 

A mutilated formula, prose 


715. 


1. Laguda Curnam. 

J» * 

3 isaisN m\ n 

q Im ti Mi r tPtt ^rrnot • 

Bower MS. Part II, vs* 35-J57, p, 28. 
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1. The Laguda Powder. 



Take equal paits of three acrids, Tiktarohini ( Picror - 
rlnza hurroa ), barley corns, Chiretta, and ^atakrator-Yava 
(seeds of Holarrhena antidysenlerica ), two parts of 
plumbago-root, and sixteen parts of the bark of Kutaja 
(Holarrhena an tidy sente rica), powd* r the whole very finely, 
make into a bolus with half a pala of treacle, and drink it 
with cold water. This is a remedy against fever, 
morbid secretion of urine, swelling*, loss of appetite, 
unhealthy menses, abdominal tumours, and morbid 
pallor. Whatever other diseases there are, due to derange¬ 
ment of the bile and phlegm, and greatly weakening the 
patient, all these are cured by the exhibition of this 
powder, which is a most excellent composition of Atreya, 
known as Laguda . P. 82. 


2. Sardula-Curuam. 

I 

ll 

s^ifi^rr Tjwjm ^rrwr i 

fiti raw i 

n ii 

WSSfafarT ^Ef 11 

_ Vs. 71-75u, p. 30. 
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2. The Sardula Powder. 


Take one part of Asafcetida and two parts of Vacha 
corns Calamus) ; add three parts of vid-salt, four parts 
of ginger, five parts of lovage, six parts of Chebulic 
myrobalan, and seven parts of plumbago-root, and make 
the whole into fine powder. When finely powdered, it may 
be taken with clear spirits of rice, or with some other 
intoxicating liquor, or simply with warm water. This 
powder cures abdominal tumours, promotes the appetite, 
relieves piles, severe abdominal pains, cough, asthma and 
costiveness. It is a most excellent powder, composed by 
Atreya and known by the name of Sardula (or c plumbago- 
root ’). P. 86. 


3. Amrtapra&i Butter. 

WTOTST ?rpf*I qc Mlfa II 

c\^ u 

w ^ g i rc ^id i 

*rt: resrr. ii 

w^\ HT^prrt if^Rrr h 

i 3lcTTc|ff ^ I 

«?#krr i 



"STFcSf . r mto i 

<uiwpt; to ii 
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^n|cTTf% f5TcTa|i<| | 
i u 

3 &3I g#rf u 

^ ^ aiNM<Sfifacr|| ?rn\<p t H^Rloq^ i 

i 

<tot wrt ff^T^r^ n 

-35? ^ f^TH ^fg^rnfa- Rj ci faft u 

Vs. 108-119a, p. 32. 

The Amrta-Priisa Clarified Butter. 

1 will now describe the ambrosia-like elixir, which 
incieases the strength ot‘ men, the so-called Amrta-prasa 
(oi boot! of the Immortals), a most noble kind of clarified 
hnttei. Take one prastha each of the juice of emblic 

mviobalan, Ksiravidarl ( Ipomoea digitata) and sugar-cane, 
*.nd similarly of the milk of a heifer one prastha and add 
one well-measured prastha of fresh clarified butter. 
Throw in, also, pastes made of one half pala each of the 
o owing drugs : Hisabhaka, Riddhi, liquorice, Vidari- 
^andha {Dcsmodium gangeiicnm), Payasya (Gynandropsit 
1 i phylla), Sahadeva {Sida rhomboidea ), AnantS ( Ilemi - 
■■esmus i adieus), Madhulika {Bosnia, latifolia) and Visva- 
eva {Sida spinosa), both Meda, Rishyaprokta {Sida 
0 ^atavarl {Asparagus racemosnt ), MudgaparnI 

. la&cotns tnlobus) and MashaparnI {Ter (minus labia Its) s 
^ VanI (SpfirrrantJtus indicia), cowhage and Yira {Uraria 
ugopodioides) , Further add one kurjava each of raisins, 
ales,, jujubes, and half as much each of walnuts, Tinduka 
iospyros nnbryopteris) and Nikoehaka {Alangium deca - 
V u um). Having boiled and strained the whole, let it 



stand in a clean vessel, and when it has cooled, add one 
prastha of well-clarified honey, and sixteen pala of choice 
powdered white sugar. 

Then take one half pala of black pepper and one 
pala of small cardamoms, powder them finely, and having 
sprinkled them over the whole , stir it with a ladle. Of 
this 'preparation a dose suited to the patient's power of 
digestion may be administered, and when it is digested, 
rice-milk, together with the broth of the flesh of land 
animals, may be given. This Amrtaprasa is an excellent 
preparation for increasing the strength and colour of men ; 
it may be given in cases of weakness induced by consump¬ 
tion or ulcers, also to the old, the feeble and the young, 
also to those who are suffering from fainting, asthma, 
and hiccough. This preparation of clarified butter, being 
a composition of Atreya’s is famed under the name of 
Amrta (or ‘ambrosia*). P. 90. 


4. Mahakalyanaka Butter. 

*tTT \\ 

*wr I 

tott ^ n 

yft ^ i 

rjTOT ^fq c q-y q 

toj ^ i 

qcTfT^ra farra ^ ^uar^n ii 

Vs. 1274-132, p. 33, 
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4. MabakalySnaka Clarified Butter. 

Take Jlvaka and Risavaka, Vira (Uraria lagopo - 
dioides), Kakanasa (.Leea hirta ), and leaf-stalk of the 
lotus, also Mudgaparnl ( P/iaseolus trilabns), Masaparni 
( Tera?n?ius labialis ), Rddhi aud Meda, further Mahasaha 
(Gomphrena globosa ), Ksudrasaha ( Citrulus Colbcynthis ), 
and Kakocli, Abhlruparn! (Asparagus racemosus ), Harfasa- 
padl (Vitis pedata), Zedoary, and seeds of cowhage, 
nutmeg, dates, raisins, mango, and emblie myrobalan, 
long pepper, ging6r, treacle and sugar. A paste made of 
all these should be put in milk, together with clarified 
butter, and when boiled and strained, it may be drunk 
as a remedy against many diseases. It cures cough due 
to derangement of the air or phlegm, or to ulceration. The 
Mahakalyanaka (or c the most efficacious ’) clarified butter 
is a cure of many diseases, and is a preparation of Atreya's 
who taught it to the Mahafcman Agastya. Pp. 91-92. 

5. Bala Oil. 

3222 ?^ • 

*r? ^t: n 

II 

-x x x x x w —]'*%*{ i 

^ ^ vrt?t u 

l>] q [x] □ f—-+]* [fx x x— h*N,i 
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^T^TO %3FC • 


*piTOT‘ ^TiwfffTOW^TTTOt II 



wfr^T ^ faro*. n^w^diRci u 


trfWT^I f^2TT*T5t% I 
to Mg^intfro^T^ifa h 

TO*. qpTTgs(ire% I 

wk W*ft% jfa^jrc^fias ii 

^ ^t tos: ^t ^ ^t i 

^t frown u 

Wj’ ^ ^ f^TTO I 

afai w 

wwnx i 

wm ^ ^trtt 3 ^ TOTTOftcn: a 
fiiTTTO: tn^Tdi^T *^prto t1 
^rdifafa snwr ^*to. u 
^ ^TfNlt feTOTg i 

^Tpr *TO% TO irat% TO(^ T «l (l 

wtto faTO^rr^fe ^R^ldfiifo n 


Vs. 201-76, p. 40. 


* 


« 


5. A Bala Oil. 

I will describe the oil which is prepared with Bala 
(Sida cordifolia) and is a cure for nervous diseases. It is 
an approved composition of Atreya, and for barren women 
an excellent predisponent to conception. Take one 
hundred pala of dry roots of Bala ( Sida cor difolia ), 
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twenty-five pala of Guduchi ( Tinospora cordifolia) y and ten 
pala of Rasna ( Vanda Roxburghii ), and having washed 
and crushed them, boil them in one hundred aclhaka of 
rain-water, till the whole is reduced to one adhaka. With 
this decoction boil one adhaka each of ( sweet) oil, curds 
with whey, §ukta, and juice of sugar-cane, and one half 
that quantity ( i % e % , half an S(Jhaka) of goat’s milk, boiling 
the whole over a gentle fire. Put in also pastes made of 
one pala each of the following powdered drugs : roots of 
Bala ( Sida cordifolia) and Atibala ( Sida rhombifolia ), 
Sarala ( Pinus longifolia) , deodar, Musta (Cgperus rolundns), 
liquorice, madder, Tagara ( Tabarnozmontana coronaria ), 
Padmaka ( Primus Puddum ), aloe-wood, Iiarenu ( Piper 
anrantiacum), cardamoms, Vyaghranakha ( Unguis odoratus), 
Kesara ( Mesua ferrea ), Surasa ( Oeimum sanctum ), Zedoary, 
Mudgaparnl (Phaseolus trilobus), Masaparnl (Teramnus 
labialis ), and both Jlvaka and Risavaka. When the 
decoction is found to be done, take it down at once 
from the fire> aud throw into it a paste made of cinnamon- 
leaves. It should now be strained, and after it has 
become clear, it should be stored in a clean vessel. Then 
it may be administered as it may suit the patient’s disease 
and strength of digestion. It may be administered iu the 
form of a linimeut, an errhine, a potion, an oily enema, 
or in one’s foods, or as an injection into the ears, or as a 
clyster by the anus or by the urethra. Whether it be 
consumption or cough or asthma or fever, or whether it be 
fainting or vomiting or weakness or loss of colour, or 
whether it be swellings, diseases of the semen, abdomiual 
tumours, spleen, scrotal enlargements, chronic diarrhea, 
consumption, heat in the head, epilepsy, and emprostho- 
tonos,—all these evils are cured by this oil. All derange¬ 
ments of air, whether they affect the skin or the marrow, 
or the arteries or the sinews, or whatever else they may 
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affect, they are all relieved through it; there is no doubt 
whatever about this. At the time o£ menstruation it may 
be given to women when they had bathed their head. A 
barren woman by its habitual use predisposes herself to 
conception. It may be given to improve bad colour, avert 
bad luck, and increase one’s muscular and sensorial powers. 

It is altogether an auspicious oil. Pp. 104-5. 


6. ^ wafers i 

Prose 715, p. 58. 

6. Formula for Tonic. 

Counselling with reference to the acquisition of health 
and strength , the blessed Atreya said : iC caution in diet 
is of three-fold, but abstinence from sexual intercourse 
is of four-fold value. ” P. 142. 
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^ambavya is the name of a Maharsi or great sage, 
who with others,—Atreya, HSiita, ParaSara, Bhela, Garga, 
Susruta, Vasistba, Karala, and Kapya,-—used to roam 
about, in company of one another, enquiring into the 
tastes, properties, forms, powers and names of all medicinal 
plants, on the Himalaya mountain. (Boicer MS . 1, v. 8, 
P- 11). 



to inta ii 

Ibid , p. 1. 


In the Kdbyapa Safnhitd , we find Krtasathbhava as 
one of the eight authors who wrote original treatises on 
medicine. Each of the treatises was considered valuable 
like a Veda. 

4^9191 i 

^ it 

tfirort to! n 

The eight original writers were Kasyapa, Kansika, 
Vyasa, Vasistha, Krtasambhava, Parfisara, BharadvSja, 
and Markandeya. 

Nowhere do we find any mention of S3rhbivya as 
an author of medical treatise. 
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Suprabha does not appear to be known as a physician 
outside Navanltaka . (See Hoernle, LA., February, 1914, 
p. lviii ; J.R.A.S. 1893, p. 327.) He is described there as 
a royal sage, the self-controlled Suprabha who composed in 
Ary a verse—the Havusha Enema.— 

\ i 

eft 3 Prtfaef ii 

WcT. Wefl WTOcf: 5T^i: I 

fof ‘ ^ U 

wl lOTSSIficn' ^ I 

^ KfwTcfozj: n 

^mN: ^ i 

Ztower AIS. II, vs. 633-37, p. 57. 

The Havusha Enema. 

The Havusha enema which the royal sage, the self- 
controlled Suprabha, has composed in arya-verses,— explain 
to me the preparation, the most productive of comfort. 
Make a mixture of havush, castor-plant seeds, carbonate 
of potash, water, and rock-salt, of the following quantities 
respectively, a prasfita, a prasrita, a prastha, a prastha, 
and half a pala ; but the salt should be withheld till all 
the water is evaporated ; when the boiling is finished, 
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strain the mixture, and stir it up with the salt in clarified 
butter. To men who care above all for comfort, whose 
vigour is departed, who suffer of constipation of the 
faeces, this enema should be administered all at once in 
a tepid state. Food in moderation should be taken at 
proper timeB, and all indulgence avoided, but no avoidance 

of any particular food is needed. It is a preparation 
which promotes good spirits, digestion, vigour, strength, 
virile power, aud long life.— Bower MS., pp. 140-141. 

In the Introductory chapter of the Hasli Ayurveda, 
king Romapada is said to have invited a number of sages 
to learn the science of treatment of elephauts, and in the 
list (see Vol. II, p. 424) we find Suparvana as one of the 
sages who came to Campa. But we know nothing 
about the identity of the two sages Suprabha and 

Suparvana. 
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Vgdvali is 11 one of the ancient Hindu physicians; 
otherwise unknown. A certain Vadvali is mentioned 
in the second Tartiika of Katyayana to Panini 6, 3, 
109 (see Kielhorn's edition of the Mahabhasya , Vol. Ill, 
p. 174), who, therefore, must have lived a considerable 
time before Christ.”—Footnote 132, Bower Ms p. 109. 
The mention of Panini of a patronymic Vadvali (see 
note 168, on p. 109) points to a very early date” (Hoernle, 
/. A ., Feb. 1914, p. lviii). The Mulaka oil is ascribed 
to Vadvali in the Bower Manuscript . 


i 
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Bower Ms vs. 319-24, p. 42, 
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Another Mulaka Oil. 

Take one prastha each of curd, vinegar of rice, vinegar 
of masha ( Phaseolus Roxburghii ), juice of the sugar-cane, 
juice of radishes, (sweet) oil, and vinegar of jujubes, 
also one part ( i.e ., one pala) each of the following seven 
drugs : Rasna (Vanda Roxburghii), Bala (Sida cordifolia), 
ASvagandha ( Wilhania somnifera ), liquorice, ginger, 
deodar, syonaka ( Qroxylum indicum ). Boil this Amrita 
( or e ambrosial ’ ) preparation, slowly over a fire of cow- 
dung, then remove and place it aside, to be used accord¬ 
ing as it may be most beneficial. They say that (accord¬ 
ing to the nature of the disease) it may be taken with 
one s xood or administered as an errhine or an enema. 
In the case of enlargements of the abdomen due 
*° ^ LC derangement of the humours, and of rheumatism 
the limbs, it should be administered as a liniment, 
also in the case of sciatica, abdominal tumours due to 
de/a/igement of the air, disorders of the womb, and pressure 
0 the air downwards. It is also said to be beneficial 
in the case of colic and spleen. It is a tonic medicine 
composed by Vajvali, and is known by the name of 
nlaka (or £ radish *) oil. It may be administered to 
men suffering from loss of their virile power, and to 
women desirous of offspring. (Bower MS ., pp. 108-9.) 

The only other mention of him at present known,occurs 
in the £alyand~Jcaraka, a irodical treatise written by an un¬ 
known author at the court of the Eastern Chalukya King 
isnuvardhana. But there were five kings of the same 
lame, ^isnuvardhana I reigned eighteen years from his 
installation as YuvarRja in 615 A.D. He became iiide- 
Pen ent sovereign of Vengi, and founded the Eastern 
rane 1 of the Chalukya family in 630 A.D. Visnuvardhana 
’ son of Indra Bhattaraka, reigned from 668-672 A.D. 


85 
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We are not certain as to who was Bodhisattva. It 
is not improbable that the venerable Buddha was so 
called. Lord Buddha is credited with many miraculous 
cures and in later times, many remedies were ascribed 
to him. In Sahet Mahet or SravastI, “ to the north¬ 
east of the monastery of Jetavana, and therefore to 
the north of the pillars, there was a stupa built on 
the spot where Buddha had washed the hands and 
feet of a sick monk and had cured his sickness.” 
{Arcliaological Report , Vol. I, 1862-65, p. 341). The 
legend attached to this spot (A holy place in Sahet 
Mahet called the “ Wood of the Recovered Byes ”) is 
sufficiently marvellous. Five hundred brigands having 
been blinded by order of King Prasenajita, attracted 
the commiseration of Buddha, who restored their sight. 
The five hundred men who had thus recovered their eye¬ 
sight, threw away their staves, or, according to Fa Hian, 
planted them in the ground, when they immediately took 
root, and grew to be a large grove, which was called the 
41 Wood of the Recovered Eyes.” 

In the Kangyur , in Tibetan and Sanskrit (900 A. D,), 
there is said to be a treatise on medicine, the Sutra, by 
Sakya Muni, founded on the Snsruta Ayurveda Hdstra . 

" Sakya Munee was born in the year 598 B. C. He 
was descended from a princely Aryan family, who ruled 
over part of modern Oudh and was of the Kshettrya, 
or warrior caste. He was well educated, and until his 
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twenty-eighth year lived at his father's court. Becoming 
however disgusted with the licentiousness and frivolity 
which prevailed, unable to obtain religious consolation 
from the ceremonials or preachings of the Brahmins, 
and deeply affected by the sin and sorrow which 
existed in the world, he suddenly quitted his family, 
aud betook himself to the abode of certain holy 
Brahmins, celebrated for their learning and austere rigour 
of their lives, in order to discover the true way to salva¬ 
tion. They did not, however, satisfy him; and he left 
them for entire seclusion, from which he did not emerge 
until he had arranged and perfected the principles of his 
uew doctrine. After that, Boodh, or the Enlightened, 
as Sakya Munee now styled himself wandered from 
place to place, preaching his own tenets, defying the 
Brahmins, vanquishing them in arguments, and obtaining 

a great number of disciples. His death occurred 

in 543 B. C. The main features of his creed were 

the subduing evil desire by contemplation, the practice 
°f benevolence and charity, as means of over¬ 
coming earthly 6in and sorrow, and obtaining a final 

reward by rest and absorption into the divine essence after 
death.” 

Meadows Taylor, History of India , pp. 44-45. 

Buddha is said to have been in the Tusita heaven 
before his birth. He felt pity for the distressed world 
below and he resolved to deliver it from “the ocean of 
misery which throws up sickness as its foam, tossing 
with the waves of the old age, and rushing with the 
dreadful onflow of death.” 

The formula of Simhyamrta butter i6 attributed to 
Bodhisattva by Cakrapani Datta in the Cakradalla , 
p. 62 : 
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^ 211222^ h 

Sivadasa in commenting on Bodhisatva says : 

^tRfqSwi, ^ g i 


4< Bodhisattva is the name of a certain sage, others 
identify him with Lokanatha.” 

The opinion of Saugata is quoted in the Nivandha Bam - 
graha by Dallanaeurya 

1 p. 1760. 
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KASYAPA the younger 


(6th Century B. C.) 

Kasyapa is a historical person, a contemporary of the 
venerable Buddha and the famous physician Jivaka. 
Both Kasyapa and Jivaka are referred to have been 
skilful children's doctor. The formulae quoted from 
Kasyapa in the Navanitaka refer to children's diseases. 
The Sanskrit originals of the formulae have already been 
printed under Kasyapa, the Elder, Yol. I, pp. 183-185. 
Iloernle’s translation of the formula* are quoted here from 
the Bower Manuscript, 

The Kasyapas were three brothers who were fire- 
worshippers in the vedic form and had high reputation 
as hermits and philosophers. Gautama converted them 
at Uruvela. The example of the eldest brother Univela 
Kasyapa was followed by the King Seniya Bimbisara, 
who declared himself an adherent of Buddha. 

1 here were many Kasyapas, mentioned in Sanskrit 
literature, who are said to have studied the science of 
medicine. In the Mahabharata t Adiparva, Chapter 42, 
we find Kasyapa Dhanvantari, a Brahmiu proficient in 
toxicology and ophiology. 

Once King Pariksit went to hunt in a forest. He 
aimed at a deer, but the prey eluded his persuit. He 
lost his way and became much exhausted and very thirsty. 
He found a man whom he asked for information about 
the deer. Getting no reply, the king became annoyed, 
and, as he did not know him to be a sage absorbed in 
meditation, twined round his neck a dead snake as a 
garland. Pariksit was cursed by sage Sj*ngl, son of the 
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silent sage Samlka, in retaliation to this gratuitous insult 
to his father, that the king would die within a period o£ 
seven days, due to a bite by the snake-king Taksaka. 

On the seventh day as Taksaka, dressed as a Brahmin, 
was going to kill Pariksit, he met with KaSyapa on the 
way and learnt from him that Kasyapa’s object was to 
treat Pariksit after the snake-bite and thus save his life. 
Taksaka challenged him to save a tree, which was just 
then reduced to ashes by his venom. Ka§yapa by his 
charms, mantras and medicine, restored the tree to life. 
There was a man on the tree who was reduced to ashes 
and was thus again brought to life. Taksaka induced 
Kasyapa to go home by presents and money. Kasyapa 
by meditation came to know of the inevitable death of 
the king and went away. 

Taksaka contracted his body and entered into a fruit 
which was presented to the king. As he ate it, Tak§aka 
assumed his form, clung round his neck and killed him. 


The Kasyapa pills. 

I 

In the case of.....the physician should repeatedly 

administer one pill to the child. 

II 

In cases of acute diarrhoea of children, the physician 
should give to them a pill. He should give it in honey 
mixed with rice water, and it should be made with the 
juice of Parushaka (Grewia Asiatic a) and with sugar 
and honey. 
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To a child attacked with vomiting, a physician should 
give a pill. It should be made with the juice of Guduehl 
(Tinospora cor difolid) and with sugar and honey; or 
it may be administered made with a clarified infusion 
of roasted iron-filings, and mixed with sugar and honey. 
Then the child will obtain ease. 


IY 

In the case of diarrhiea, due to disordered blood, the 
physician should give to the child a pill, made with the 
juice of the Pancavalka (or set of five barks), or with 
rice-water, mixed with sugar and honey. Or it may be 
made with the blood of a hare, or of an antelope, or a 
deer, mixed with honey. 


V 

In the case of retention of discharges, the physician 
should give to the child a pill made with molasses diluted 
with water or the juice of the three myrobalans. 

VI 

In the case of fetid diarrhoea, the physician should 
give to the child a pill made with whey, or with tamarind 
juice. 

VII 

In the case of gravel, stone, strangury, and morbid 
secretion of urine, the doctor should give to the child 
a pill* made with honey and clear spirits of rice; or it 
may be given, made with suitable medicated liquor. The 
child will then obtain relief; so says Kafiyapa. By this 
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means worms that live in the intestines will be quickly 
expelled; relief will be given to headache, and vomiting 
will be checked. If the child's anus is infested with 
worms, let it be smeared with the pill; then he will 
obtain relief : such is the dictum of KaSyapa. 


VIII 

In the case of unrecognised diseases let the physician 
give a pill together with tepid water, such as is a remedy 
against all diseases. With due regard to the welfare 
of the patient , a doctor should adopt various kinds of 
treatment; and having regard to the strength or weakness 
of the children, and to the time and season, he should 
apply the five-fold treatment to their wet-nurses, that 
is to say, the two kinds of purgatives, emetics, and the two 
kinds of oily enemas. 

IX 

In the case of gripes the physician should give a pill 
to the child, made with pig’s excrement and rice-water, 
and he should give with it a draught of sugar and honey. 
On drinking it, the child will obtain ease : such is the 
dictum of Kasyapa. 


X 

In cases of hiccough, asthma and cough, the 
physician should give a pill, made with citron or with 
sanchal-salt and spices. 

XI 

To a child which is troubled with worms, the physician 
should give a pill, made with pomegranate-water, and 
honey, or with clear spirits of rice. He may also give 
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errhines, linctuses, and spiced vegetable dishes, also a 
gruel may be given as light food. 


XII 

In the case of severe jaundice or other kinds of morbid 
pallor, and of swellings, the physician should give a 
pill, made with a decoction of Pilu (Salvadora persica ). 


xm 

In the case of diphtheria, inflammation of the palate, 
goitre, and ranula, the physician should give a pill in a 
pulverised state, and he should lance the gums. In this 
way the child's teeth grow with ease, and its swelling 
is reduced; its diseases also are relieved, and it returns 
to health. 


XIV 

In the case of ringworm, different skin-diseases, 
leucoderma, eczema, psoriasis, and in short in dll diseases 
which have their seat in the skin, the physician should 
give a pill, made with powders of Kampilya (HAaUolus 
philippi nensis j and Gudika (Atoms precatoTt *), and rubbed 
into a paste with mustard*oil. With this paste he should 
plaster the patient, and douche him with cow’s urine in 
a tepid state, or with the juice of Khadira (Acacia catechu ), 
or with a decoction of nlin. Then the patient will become 
well. 
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XV 


Y 


To a child which is attacked by any morbid change 
in its appearance, by the PutanS demon, or by any other 
demoniac possession, the physician should give a pill made 
with goat’s urine, or he should plaster it with the pill 
powdered and made into a paste with the urine. Then 
any demoniac possession, very violent though it be, will be 
relieved. 


XVI 


In the case of severe painc in the side, the physician 
should give a pill to the child, made with the juice of 
Kulattha (Dolichos unijlorus ), or with the broth of meat. 
Depuratory remedies also should be administered to the 
wet-nurses. This will relieve any violent disorder of the 
humours, and the child will quickly recover strength and 

colour. 

Bower Manuscript , pp. 170-72. 
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JlVAKA. 

(6t/i Century B. C.) 

Jlvaka was the well-known physician of Buddha's time. 
He was the physician-in-ordinary to King Bimbisara. He 
was appointed to undertake medical attendance, not on 
the king and his women only, but also on the veuerable 
Buddha aud his Order. In the Makavagga , he is said 
to be the son of Salavatl, the courtezan of Vesall. As 
regards his birth, he is said to be an illegitimate son of 
Prince Abhaya and grandson of King Bimbisara according 
to one version while according to another he was an 
illegitimate son of King Bimbisara himself and a younger 

brother of Prince Abhaya. The boy was forsaken by the 
mother and Prince Abhaya brought him up in the royal 
palace, and so ho was called Komarebhakka (Knmarena 
Bosajjito). The etymology of the term is fanciful, as 
the title Komarobhrtya (Pali, Komarabhacca) or “ Chil¬ 
dren’s doctor,” which clearly indicates him as having been 
particularly skilful in paediatrics, is derived from one 
of the eight divisions of the science of medicine — 
Kaumarabhrtya , and it really means u Master of the 
Kaumarabhrtya Science.” He learned the science of 
medicine from a world-renowned physician, Atreya, at 
TaksaSila. He studied there for soven years, and satis¬ 
fied hiB teacher. Many wonderful cures are related of 
bim. He set out for Rajagrha at Saketa (Oudh), he 
cured the Setthi’s wife who had been suffering for seven 
years from a disease in the head by once giving her 
medicine through the nose, and thus earned a good deal 
of money. He reached Rajagfha, cured the Magadha 
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king Seniya Bimbisara of a fistula by one anointing, and 
was appointed physician to the king and his seraglio, 

and the Buddha fraternity of Bhik§us with the Buddha 

at its bead. Next be performed a cranial operation on 

a Settbi at Rajagrha. He ordered the Setthi “ to lie 
down on his bed, tied him fast to his bed, cut through the 
skin of the head, drew apart the flesh on each side of the 
incision, pulled two worms out (of the wound) and showed 
them to the people. He closed up the sides of the wound, 
stitched up the skin on the head, and anointed it with 
salve,” and enjoined perfect rest for three weeks. 

Next he performed a laparotomy on a betthi’s son 

at Benares : he tied him fast to a pillar, placed his 
wife in front of him, out through the skin of the holly, 

drew the twisted intestines out, put the intestines back 
(into their right position), stitched the skin together, and 
anointed it with salve. His next patient was King Paggota 
(of Uggene) who was suffering from jaundice, and who 
wad soon ourud of his malady. He thus earned a fortune 
by his marvellous cures and he helped the Bhiksus with his 
riches. Jlvaka is referred to in the “ Sutra of the Fruit 
of Ascetmsm ” as inducing AjStaSatru to visit Buddha. 
Tradition assigns him to the court of King Ajatasafcru 
and makes him a contemporary and friend of Buddha. 

The following formulae are ascribed to Jlvaka :— 

]. In the Bower MS . the following formula for 
diseases of children occurs : — 

tot mm wz i 

Verse 1081, pp. 74*75. 

“ Bhargl (Clcrodendron aiphonanthw), long pepper, 
P&thfc {Stephania Aermand folia), PayasyS (Gynandroptts 



pentaphylla ), together with honey, may be used as a linetus 
against emesis due to deranged phlegm, bo says Jlvaka. 

Bower MS . II, p. 176. 

Iu the Cakradalta , SaureSvara Ghrta is ascribed 
to Jivaka. Sivadasa explains Jlvaka as 

qr. i) p- 226. 



Sauresvara Butter, 

sr«mn*rq h 

qqutura qBT ^ SPU n 

*rvw«*:o*rg*? mgf w^i 

qi^iT'q fWT *fi: 11 

tftaf chih^ihW *i<KttifacP3 n* i 
*r *«ra: n 

*r<OTrenra i 

to} ^ n 
q'OTfqqrf i 

^tasr ?f*r i 

^rtaffa **r<t wft^THt^f^n^nn. w 


•i. Another formula, ascribed to Jlvaka, is quoted 
by commentators,— 

*wr ‘ 

trtf qi’n^reFw i 
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faifaTcJ cffi^FF *l§c[ t ■> 

f^cT bflT^ IWITPUt WT 2 ^ U 

In the Sumangala vilasinl (the commentary in the 
DZgha Nikayci of the Suita Pitaka , written by Buddha- 
ghosa), we find interesting material for the study of the 
life of Buddha and his contemporaries. It contains the 
story of Jlvaka but shows a popular version of it. It differs 
from the accounts as preserved in more reliable sources. 

Jlvaka is referred to in the Sutra of the Fruit of 
Asceticism as inducing Ajatasatru to visit Buddha. u The 
Sutra relates how king AjataSattu of Magadha in the 
‘ Lotus night/ that is in the full moon of October, the time 
when lotus blooms, is sitting in the open air, surrounded 
by his uobles on the flat roof of his palace. ‘ Then/ 
as it is recorded in that text, f the king of Magadha, 
Ajatasattu, the son of the Videha princess, uttered this 
exclamation : ‘ Fair in sooth is this moonlight night, 
lovely in sooth is this moonlight night, grand in sooth is 
this moonlight night, heart-enchanting in sooth is this 
moonlight night, happy omens in sooth giveth this moon¬ 
light night. What Samana or what Brahmana shall I 
go to hear, that my soul may be cheered when I 
hear him ? 9 One counsellor names this and another that 
teacher ; but Jivaka, theking’s physician, sits on in silence. 

Then the king of Magadha, the Ajatafiattu, the son 
of Videha, spake to Jlvaka Komarabhacca : 1 Why art 
thou silent, friend Jlvaka * Sire, in my mango grove 
he resteth, the exalted, holy, supreme Buddha, with a great 
band of disciples, with 300 monks. Of him, the exalted 
Gotama, there spreadeth through the world loudly praise 
in these terms : He, the Exalted One, is the holy, 
supreme Buddha, the wise, the learned, the blessed, who 
knoweth the universe, the highest, who taineth man like 
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an ox, the teacher of gods and men, the exalted Buddha. 
Sire, go to hear him, the Exalted One ; perchance, if thou 
hearest him, the Exalted One, thy soul, O sire, may be 
refreshed ’—and the king orders elephants to be prepared 
for himself and queens, and the royal procession moves 
with burning torches on the moonlight night through the 
gate of Rajagaha to Jlvaka’s mango grove, where Buddha 
is said to have held with the king the famous discourse 
‘ On the Fruits of Asceticism * at the end of which 
the king joined the church as a lay member! ” 

Oldenburg’s Buddha , p. 147, 

For an account of the life of Jlvaka, we have quoted 
from— 

Mahavagga , Ch. VIII, Transl. S.B.E., Part II, p. 171. 

Hardy's Manual of Buddhism , Ch. VII, of. 20, p. 244. 

Schiefner’s Tibetan Tales , Ch. VI, pp. 92-109. 

Beal's Buddhist Records , Vol. I, Introduction, lix. 
and Vol. II, p. 152. 

Oldenburg’s Buddha , p. 147. 

In the Tibetan Tales , translated by Schiefner from the 
Tibetan of the Kak-gyur into German, and from it done 
into Engljsh by Ralston, Jlvaka is said to be an illegiti¬ 
mate son of King Bimbisara. Jlvaka’s mother left the 
boy concealed in a chest boforo the gale of the royal 

palace. 

“When it was opened a boy was seen inside it. 

The king asked if the child was alive or dead. He was 

told that it was alive. Then the king recognised the 
seal and the robe, and he made over the child to Prince 

Abhaya. The prince brought him up, and as the king 

had asked if he was alive, and as Prince Abhaya had 
looked affcor his maintenance, the boy recoiled the name 
of Jlvaka KumSrabhan<Ja. 
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When Jlvaka had grown up, he was sitting one day 
conversing with Abhaya. Abhaya said that it was 
ioenmbent on them to learn some craft, whereby they 

might gain their bread later on. 

***** 

Jlvaka also, having seen a white-clad physician, sur¬ 
rounded by several men clad in white, entering the king’s 
palace, asked who that was. 

‘ He is a physician,’ was the reply. 

‘ What does he do ? ’ 

1 He cures.’ 

‘ What does he earn ? ’ 

4 When he cures a patient he receives his fee ; but if the 
patient dies, he receives nothing, for nothing is given.’ 

Thereupon Jlvaka resolved to study the healing art. 
He went to his father and said, ‘ O king, allow me to 
study the healing art.’ 

1 O son, you are a king’s son. What do you want 

to do with the healing art ? ’ 

‘ O king, kings’ sons are in the habit of learning all 

arts/ 

c In that case, O son, learn this art/ 

So Jlvaka began to study the healing art. 

When he had studied it well, but had not as yet learnt 
how to open skulls, he had recourse to tho king of physi¬ 
cians, Atreya in TakshaSila, of whom he had heard that 
he understood the art of skull-opening. Going to the 
king, lie told him that he was about to journey to 

TakshaSila. 

4 What for ? ’ 

« The king of physicians, Atreya, lives there, who 
understands the art of opening the skull. It is in order 
to learn that art that I wish to go there/ 

< Do you desire, O son, to make a living thereby ? ’ 
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‘ O king, a man must either not study the art of 
healing at all, or he must study it thoroughly/ 

‘ In that case, O son, go thither/ 

The king wrote a letter to king Pushkarasarin, saying, 

* My son is going to Atreya in order to study the healing 
art. Provide him with all things which he may require. 

In the course of time Jlvaka arrived at Takshasila, 
and Pushkarasarin, after reading the letter, handed him 
over to Atreya, to whom he gave orders to instruct in 
the healing art the prince who had come there on his 
account. When Atreya began to teach him, Jlvaka 
mastered everything excellently at the slightest intimation. 
Now Atreya was wont, when he visited a patient, to take 
a young Brahman along with him, One day he took 
Jlvaka also, ave him directions to administer such and 
such remedies, and then went away. Jlvaka thought, 
‘ In the present case the master has made a mistake. 
If the patient takes this medicine, he will die this very 
day. As the remedy which the master has prescribed 
is not good, I will coutrive an expedient/ So he left 
the house along with Atreya, and said when he came 
back again, f The doctor has told me not to give the 
medicine which he has prescribed but such and such a 
remedy/ When the patient bad been treated in this way, 
he became better. The next time Atreya visited the 
patient, after asking how he was getting on, he gave 
directions that the same medicine should be given to him 
°n the following day. Being asked whether he meant 
the medicine which he had prescribed first or that which 
he had afterwards ordered, he said, * What did I prescribe 
first, and what afterwards ? * 

He was told, ‘ You prescribed the one when you were 
present here ; about the other you gave orders to Jlvaka/ 
He said to himself, ‘I made a mistake. Jlvaka is 
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endowed with great insight/ Then he said that the 
medicine which Jlvaka had prescribed was to be given. 

Atreya became well pleased with Jlvaka, and took 
him along with him wherever he went. The Brahmans* 
sons said, ‘ O teacher, you are well pleased with him 
because he is a king’s son, and you bestow instruction 
upon him, but none upon us.’ He replied, ‘ That is not 
the case. Jlvaka possesses great intelligence, and he is 
able to comprehend intuitively whatever I indicate to 
him/ They said, f O teacher, how do you know this ?’ 
He said to the Brahmans’ sons, ‘ Go and ask the price 
of various commodities, you of such a one, you of such 
another.’ And having so spoken he sent them off to 
the market. He also gave orders to Jlvaka to ask the 
price of a certain article. The Brahmans’ sons did as 
they were bid. Jlvaka did likewise. But then he said 
to himself, ( Suppose the master asks the prices of 
other wares, what shall 1 be able to reply ? I will make 
myself acquainted with the prices of other commodities 
as well/ When they had all returned to their teacher, 
they rendered an account of those things which they had 
been ordered to do. Then Atreya began to ask the price 
of articles which he had not mentioned, saying, * 0 
Brahman’s son, what does this or that commodity cost X ’ 
He whom he questioned replied that he did not know. 
In like manner did the others make reply when ho ques¬ 
tioned them. But Jlvaka, when he was asked, told him 

the price of every kind of goods. 

« O Brahmans’ sons,’ said Atreya, * have ye heard X ’ 

( Wo have heard/ 

< Behold, this is the reason why I said that Jlvaka, 
as he is possessed of remarkable insight, intuitively com¬ 
prehends any matter on a slight intimation being given 
to him. I will give you yet another proof of this/ 
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Then he said to his pupils, * Go to the pine-hill, and 
fetch from it that which is no remedy/ They went 
thither, and each of them brought away that which he 
thought was no remedy. But Jlvaka reflected that there 
is scarcely anything which is not a remedy, so he brought 
away only a knot from a reed and a morsel of stone. 
Halfway back he met a herd-girl, who was carrying a 
jug of curdled milk and a leavening pot, and who was 
intending to go to Atreya, as she was suffering greatly 
with her eyes Jlvaka asked her where she was going. 
When she had told him, he showed her a remedy which 
was near at hand. She applied it, and was cured at 
once. Full of joy thereat she said, ‘ Take this pot and 
this jug of curdled milk/ lie accepted the pot, but he 
gave her back the jug of curdled milk. Then he went 
on bis wa}' carrying the pot. 

Now the Brahmans* sons saw some elephant tracks 
in the middle of the road, and took to inspecting them. 
When Jlvaka came up with them, he asked what those 
marks were. ‘ Footprints of an elephant/ they replied. 
He said, ‘ Those are the footprints of an elephant, not 
male but female, blind of the right eye, and about to 
bring forth young to-day. On it a woman was riding. 
She too is blind of the right eye, and she will bear a son 
to-day/ 

When they had all returned to Atreya, each of them 
showed what he had brought away with him. Atreya 
said, ‘ O Brahmans* sons, all these things are remedies. 
This one is of use in such and such an illness, and the 

Others in other illnesses/ When Jlvaka was asked what 
he had brought, he said, 1 O teacher, all things are 
remedies; there exists nothing which is not- a remedy, 
However, I have brought with me the kuot of a rood, a 
morsel of stone, and a leavening pot/ 
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‘ Of what use are these things ?’ 

‘ If a man is stung by a scorpion, he can be fumigated 
with the reed knot and healed with the leavening pot, 
and with the morsel of stone can a pot of curdled milk 
be broken at harvest-time.* 

Atreya laughed. The Brahmans’ sons thought that 
the teacher was displeased with him, so they said, 1 0 
teacher, do you suppose that is all ? We saw the track 
of an elephant in the middle of the road, and Jlvaka 
declared that tho track was that of a fomalo eloplmnt, 
blind of the right eye and big with young, and that it 
will bring forth a young elephant to-day ; and also that 
a woman had been seated upon it, who was also pregnant 
and blind of the right eye, and who will give birth to-day 
to a son.’ 

Atreya asked, r O Jlvaka, is this true ? ’ 

‘ Yes, O teacher.’ 

* How did you know whether the footprints were 
those of a male or of a female elephant ? 9 

‘ O teacher,’ replied Jlvaka, ‘how could I, who was 
brought up in a royal family, help knowing that ? The 
footprints of a male elephant are round, those of a female 
elephant are oblong.’ 

‘ How did you know that she was blind of the right 
eye ? ’ 

i Because she had eaten the grass which grew on the 
left side only.’ 

‘ How did you know that she is big with young ? ’ 

* Because she had pressed hard with her feet.’ 

f How did you know that she will give birth to a 
male foal ? ’ 

‘ Because she pressed hardest on the right side/ 

< How did you know that a woman had been riding 
on the elephant ? 9 
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' Prom her track on the road when she alighted. 1 

‘ How did you know that she was blind of the right 
eye ? 1 

‘ Because as she walked* she plucked the flowers which 
grew on the left side only/ 

* How did you know that she was with child ?* 

‘ Because the heels of her feet had made the deepest 
impression. All this is so, but if the teacher does not 
believe me, let him send one of the Brahmans* sons to 
tho inn/ 

Atreya sent some of them there, and all turned out 
to be just as Jivaka had said. Then Atreya said to the 
Brahmans* sons, ‘O Brahmans* sons, have ye compre¬ 
hended ? After such a fashion is Jlvaka's intelligence 

remarkable/ 

Jivaka had learnt the whole art of healing, with the 
exception of the operation of skull-opening. Now a man 
who was afflicted by a cerebral malady came to Atreya 
and asked him to treat him. Atreya replied that the man 
must dig a pit that day and provide it with dung, and 
that next day he would take tho case in hand. When 
Jivaka heard this, he went to him and said, * O friend, 
all that I have learnt have I learnt for the benefit of 
niankind. As I have not yet learnt the operation of 
skull-opening, hide me away so that I may see how you 
perform it/ Atreya promised to do so, and showed him 
a place to hide in. 

When Atreya came, he placed the man in the pit, 
opened his skull, and was about to seize the reptile with 
bis pincers, when Jivaka cried out, ‘ O teacher, be not 
hasty in seizing it; otherwise this son of a good family 
might die to-day/ 

* Are you there, Jivaka j * asked Atreya. 

* Yes, teacher/ he replied. 
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1 How then ought I to seize the reptile ? } 

‘ O teacher, warm the pincers and touch its back 

therewith, Then, if the reptile drawn its arms and feet 

together, give it a toss out. , 

When all this had been done the man was cured. 

Then Atreya said, ‘ 0 Jlvaka, go and bathe, and then 
come to me. As I am much pleased, I will communicate 
to you after what fashion the skull is opened/ 

Jlvaka bathed, and Atreya showed him after what 
fashion the skull ought to be opened. Then Atreya said, 
‘O Jlvaka, as I earn my bread thereby, do not practise 
the art in this country/ 

c O teacher, I will act accordingly/ 

With these words Jlvaka paid his respects to Atreya. 
Then he went to king Pushkarasarin, and informed him 
that, as he had now learnt the art of healing, he was about 
to take his departure. 

Now there were in the borderland at that time some 
enemies of Pushkarasarin named Pancjavas. Then said 
the king, * O Jlvaka, my enemies the Pan<Javas are in 
the borderland ; bring them to discomfiture by the force 
of your intelligence, and afterwards come back here. Then 
will we proceed after the fashion of the world/ Jlvaka 
promised to do so. As soon as a fourfold army had 
been equipped, he set out, discomfited the Pandavas of the 
borderland, took hostages and tribute from them, and 
then, having returned safely, handed over to the king 
what he had taken. The king was greatly pleased, and 
bestowed presents on Jlvaka, as Jlvaka did on Atreya. 

Jlvaka journeyed by degrees to Bhadramkara, and 
having arrived in that city, spent the summer there. 
After learning there the Sastra, ‘ Language of all Crea¬ 
tures/ he departed from Bhadramkara. Seeing a man 
carrying a load of wood to the city, of whom nothing was 
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left but akin and bone, and the wholo of whose body was 

dropping, sweat, bo said to him, ‘O friend, how came 
you into such a plight ? ’ The man replied, I know 
not. But I have got into this state since 1 began to 
carry this load.’ Jlvaka carefully inspected the wood, 

and said, ‘ Friend, will you sell this wood ? ’ 

‘Yes ! ’ 

‘ For how much money f' 
i For five hundred Karshapanas/ 

Jlvaka bought the wood, and when he had examined 
it, he discovered the gem which brings all beings to belief. 

The virtue of the gem is of this kind : when it is placed 
before an invalid, it illuminates him as a lamp lights up 
all the objects in a house, and so reveals the nature of 
his malady. 

When Jlvaka had gradually made his way to the 
Udumbara land, he found there a man who was measuring 
with a measure, and who, when he had finished measuiing, 
inflicted a wound upon his head with tho measure. Y\ hen 
Jlvaka saw this, he asked him why he behaved in that 
way. 

4 My head itches greatly/ 

‘ Come here and T will look at it.’ 

The man lay down and Jlvaka examined his head. 

Then he laid on the man’s head the gem which brings 
all beings to belief, and it immediately became manifest 
that there was a centipede inside. Thereupon Jlvaka 
said, 4 O man, there is a centipede inside your head/ 

The man touched his feet and said, * Cure me/ Jlvaka 
promised to do so, but he thought, ‘ I will act according 
to the words of the teacher/ So he said, 4 O man, dig 
a pit to-day and have dung in readiness. 1 will take 
your case in hand to-morrow/ The man touched bis 
feet and went away. Next day Jlvaka placed the man 
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in the pit, opened the skull with the proper instrument, 
touched the back of the centipede with the heated pincers, 
and then, when the centipede drew its arms and feet 
together, he seized it with the pincers and pulled it out. 
Thereupon the patient recovered. The man gave Jlvaka 
live hundred Karshapanas, which he sent to Atreya. 

After this Jlvaka came to the Rohitaka land. A 
householder had died there who had possessed a park with 
beautiful flowers, fruits, and water, and who, as he had 
been excessively fond of the garden, had been born again 
there among the demons. When his son became master 
of the house, he appointed a certain man to watch over 
the park. The watchman, however, was killed by that 
demon, as was also a second watchman, after which the 
son of the deceased householder abandoned the park. 
Thereupon a dropsical man, whom all the doctors had 
given up, came to that park and took up his quarters 
there for the night, thinking that it would not much 

matter if the demon were to kill him. Now it happened 
that Jlvaka also spent the night in this park. The 

demon began to threaten the dropsical man. Then 
stepped forward the Dropsy and said, ‘ As I have already 
takeu possession of this man, wherefore do you threaten 
him f Is there no one here who will fumigate you with 
the smoke of goats' hair f That would make you fly 
twelve yojanas away?' The demon replied, * Is there 
no one here to give you radish-seed pounded and beaten 
up in butter ? Thereby would you be broken to pieces.” 
Jlvaka heard all this, and next morning he visited the 
householder, and asked him why he had abandoned the 
park which was so rich in flowers, fruits, and water. 

The householder told him all that had occurred. Then 

said Jlvaka, ‘ O householder, fumigate the park with the 
smoke of goats' hair. Then will the demon fly twelve 
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yojanas away/ The householder did so, and the demon 
flew twelve yojanas away. This householder also gave 
five hundred Karshapanas to Jlvaka, who sent them as 
before to Atreya. 

Afterwards Jlvaka asked the dropsical man why he 
abode in the demon-haunted park. The man told him 
everything that had occurred. Jlvaka said to him, 
( Swallow radish-seed pounded and beaten up in butter, 
and you will recover/ The man took the remedy and 
recovered his health. This man also gave five hundred 
Karshapanas to Jlvaka, who, as before, sent them to 
Atreya. 

Jlvaka gradually made his way to Mathura, where 
he rested under a tree outside the city. Now it had come 
to pass there that a wrestler was smitten by an antagonist, 
and his bowels were displaced, so that he died and was 
carried out to be buried. A vulture and her little ones 
had their nest on a tree, and one young vulture said, 
‘ Mother, give us flesh/ She replied, ‘Children, where 
is flesh to be found ? ' The young birds said, ‘ Mother, 
as that Malla who was smitten in wrestling is dead and 
has been carried out, flesh is to be found there where 
he is/ 

f O children, the king of doctors, Jlvaka, had come 
here, and will set him to rights again/ 

‘ Mother, in what manner will he set him to rights? 1 

‘ By applying a certain powder to his bowels/ 

Jlvaka overheard all this. So he arose and went to 
where the corpse was, and inquired, saying, ‘ Honoured 
sirs, whom have ye here ? ’ 

' A man who died after being struck down while 
wrestling,’ was the reply. 

* Lay him down that I may look at him/ said Jlvaka. 

The dead man was laid down, and Jlvaka placed on 
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his head the gem which brings to belief. Perceiving that 
the maiPs entrails had been displaced, he blew some powder 
into the body through a hollow reed, and as soon as the 

powder bad reached the entrails the man recovered. This 

man also gave five hundred Karshapanas to Jlvaka, who, 
as before, sent them to Atreya, 

Now there was in Mathura a householder who had a 
wife of consummate youth and beauty, whom he loved 
exceedingly. After his death he was born again as a 
reptile in the lower part of his wife's body .... When 
she heard that the physician Jlvaka had arrived she went 
to see him, and said that she was ill, and that he must 
treat her .... He ordered her to lay aside her garments, 
and then he expelled the worm in the way in which, as 
will presently be described, he got rid of the centipede 
which had crept into a man’s ear. Whereupon the patient 
recovered. As her desires were enhanced by passion, 
she made overtures to him, but he shut his ears and 
said, “ You seem to me like a Hakshasl. I, who have 
cured you, am contented with having done so.’’ She also 
gave him five hundred Karslmpanas, which likewise he 
sent to Atreya. 

After this Jlvaka went on by degrees and reached the 
shore of the river Yamuna. There he saw a corpse which, 
when the fish twitched the sinews of its heels, opened its 
eyes and smiled. Observing all this, he became aware of 
the connection which exists between the sinews and the 
rest of the body. 

Having gradually made his way to VaiSall, he found 
there a wrestler the ball of whose eye protruded in conse¬ 
quence of a blow from a fist. Jlvaka paid him a visit, 
pulled the sinews of his heel, and restored the eye to its 
right place. This man also gave him five hundred Kur- 
shapanas, which he gave to Abhaya’s mother. 
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At Vaisall there lived a man into whose ear a centipede 
had crept, aud had therein given birth to seven hundred 
young ones. Tormented by his pains in the ear, this 
man went to Jlvaka and intreated him to euro him. 
Jlvaka said to himself, c Hitherto I have acted in accord¬ 
ance with my teachers instructions, but now I will act 
according to my own intelligence. , He said to the man, 

* Go and make a hut out of foliage, carpet it with blue 
stuff, place a drum underneath, and make the ground 
warm/ The man provided everything as he was told. 
Then Jlvaka made the man lie down, sprinkled che 
ground with water, and beat the drum. Thereupon the 
centipede, thinking that the summer was come, crept 
out. Then Jlvaka placed a piece of meat on the ear. 
The reptile turned back, but presently came out again 
with its young ones, aud they all laid hold of the piece 
of meat. Whereupon Jlvaka flung it into the flesh-pot, 
and the man recovered his health. He gave Jlvaka live 
hundred Karshapanas, and Jlvaka gave them to Abhaya’s 
mother. 

After a time Jlvaka came to Rajagrlia, and King 
Bimbisara, hearing of his arrival, ordered Prince AjataSatru 
to go out to meet his elder brother. The prince set out 
on the way. But when Jlvaka heard that Prince Ajata- 
satru was coming to meet him, he reflected that if he 
consented to this reception, Ajatasatru, when he became 
king, might do him some harm. So he turned back, and 
entered the city by another gate. 

On another occasion, when Jlvaka was strolling along 
surrounded by a great crowd, a Brahman who was afflicted 
with an e} r e disease accosted him, and begged him to 
prescribe a remedy. He replied angrily, c Sprinkle the 
eye with ashes/ The man, who was of a simple nature, 
did as he was told, and he became well. 
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Another man, also afflicted with an eye disease, was 
on his way to visit Jlvaka, when the Brahman saw him 
and asked him where he was going. When the man 
had told him, the Brahman said, ‘ What need have you 
of Jlvaka ? Do what he told me to do.’ The man 
gave heed to the words of the Brahman, sprinkled his 
eye with ashes, and became blind. 

At another time, a tumour formed on the crown of 
King Bimbisara’s head. He ordered his ministers to 
summon the physicians. The ministers did so, and the 
king told the physicians to treat the tumour. They said, 

‘ O king, as the great physician Jlvaka is here, why 
should we deal with it?’ So the king ordered Jlvaka 
to be summoned. When he had been introduced, the 
king asked him to undertake the case. He consented 
to do so, on the condition that he should be allowed 
to give the king his bath. Then he anointed the tumour 
with myrobalan and with ripening substances, and he 
poured over it five hundred jugs of water in which such 
substances had been infused. When it was ripe he 
secretly touched it with a razor and squeezed it out. Then 
he applied healing remedies, and poured over it five 
hundred jugs of water in which such substances had 
been infused. Whereupon the wound healed so complete¬ 
ly that the skin and the hair were perfectly even. When 
the king’s bath was finished, he said that Jlvaka was 
now to begin the operation. Jlvaka replied, ‘ O king/ 
be pleased to partake of food.’ When the king had 

eaten, he again called upon Jlvaka to proceed. ‘ O king 
said Jlvaka, * the operation has been performed.’ The 
king would not believe this, but when he felt with his 
band, he could not find the place where the hurt had 
been. Moreover, when he took a mirror and looked in 
it, he could see nothing. He asked his wife, but neither 



could she find the place where the hurt had been. The 
king was greatly astonished, and he said to his ministers, 

‘ Honoured sirs, appoint Jivaka king of the physicians. 
But the man who had become blind said, ( 0 king, is 
it from love towards your son or on account of his 
knowledge of things that you give him this appoint¬ 
ment ?' The king replied, c On account of his know¬ 
ledge of things.* The blind man said, ‘ However this 
may be, he has not cured me.* Jivaka said, ‘ O man, 

1 have never seen you before ; how, then, could I have 
cured you ? * The blind man replied, c That is true ; 
but he to whom you did prescribe a remedy taught 
me what to do.* 

‘ What did he teach you to do ? * 

* Such and such things.* 

{ Your nature and that man's nature are different, 
said Jivaka. ‘ Now do this and that, and you will be 
made whole.' 

The man acted accordingly and was made whole. 
Then he said, * O king, be pleased to let Jivaka be 
appointed king of the physicians.* So Jivaka was seated 
upon an elephant, and with great pomp was installed kiug 
of the physicians. 

There lived in Rajagrha a householder who suffered 
from a swelling of the glands, and had been given up 
by all the physicians. He resolved to go to Jivaka. II 
he could be cured by him, well and good ; if not, then 

he was ready to die. He came to Jivaka and entreated 
him to cure him. Jivaka said that the remedies which 
his case required were hard to find. Ihus the man 

thought, ( As even Jivaka has given me up, what 
is there for me to do ? As my time has come, I 

will die of my own accord,* So he went away to 

the cemetery. Now a corpse was being burnt there, 
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and an ichneumon and a lizard, which wore fighting 
with one another, fell into the fire. Being tormented 
by hunger, he devoured them both. Then he drank 
some rain-water which he found in the cemetery, and 
afterwards he betook himself to a cattle-shed in the 
neighbourhood of the cemetery, where he fed upon kodrava 
porridge and sour milk mixed with butter. Thereupon 
the tumour gave way, and ho, after it had discharged 

upwards and downwards, was restored to health. 

At another time Vaidehl suffered from a tumour in 
the groin. She communicated the fact to the king, who 
ordered Jlvaka to cure his stepmother. Jlvaka undertook 
the case, prepared a poultice, and asked her to sit down 
upon it. After examining the poultice on which she 
had sat, he perceived where the diseased spot was. Then 
he applied maturing means, and when he saw that the 
tumour was ripe, he concealed a lancet in the poultice, 
and gave directions to the queen-mother as to how she 
was to sit down upon it and rise up again. She acted 
accordingly, and the tumour gave way as soon as it 
was pricked by the lancet. He then caused it to be 
washed with bitter water mixed with healing substances, 
and applied healing substances to it, after which she 
became well. 

Jlvaka went to the king, who asked him if he had 
healed bis step-mother. He replied that he had done so. 

* But you have not looked upon her without her 
clothing ? 9 

‘No. ’ 

‘ How then did you manage ? 9 

When Jlvaka had described what he had contrived, 
the king marvelled greatly, and gave orders to the 
ministers to install Jlvaka a second time as king of the 
physicians. 
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But the man with the swelling of the glands, to 
whom Jlvaka had said that it would be difficult to find 
a remedy for his ailment, asked the king whether he 
had ordered Jlvaka to be installed as king of the 
physicians out of love for his son or on account of that 
son's knowledge of things. The king replied, ‘ On 
account of his knowledge.' 

‘ However this may bo, he has not cured mo.’ 

c O man,’ said Jlvaka, ‘ I did not undertake your case. 
I merely said that it would be difficult to find you a 
remedy.' 

‘ What is the remedy in my case ? ’ asked the man. 

* If on the fourteenth day of the waxing moon,’ 
replied Jlvaka, ‘ a fair-haired man dies and is burnt at 
the cemetery ; and if at that time an ichneumon and 
a lizard are fighting with one another and fall into the 
fire • and if you eat both of ihem, and then drink of 
the water of the rain poured down by Mahesvara on 
the cemetery ; and if you afterwards partake of kodrava 
porridge and curdled milk mixed with butter, in that 
case you will recover. It was because I thought of all 
this that I told you that the remedy would he a difficult 
one to find.' 

Then the man said, ‘ Your knowledge is excellent, for 
these are the very things of which I have partaken.' 
And he joyfully exclaimed, f O king, as Jlvaka deserves 
fo be king of the physicians, let him be appointed to 
that office.' 

And so Jlvaka was for the second time installed as 
king of the physicians. 

At the time when AjataSatru, impelled by Devadatta, 
Hie friend of vice, deprived of his life his father, the 
lawful king, lie fell ill with an internal tumour. He 
called upon the physicians to cure him. They replied, 
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‘O king, as your elder brother is here, Jlvaka, the king 
of the physicians, wherefore should we cure you ? } So 
the king told his ministers to call in Jlvaka. This was 
done, and the king charged him to remove the tumour, 
which he undertook to do. 

Jlvaka reflected that the tumour might yield to one 
of two influences, either that of excessive joy or that of 
excessive wrath. And that as it would bo impossible 
to arouse excessive joy within so sinful a man, it would 
be necessary at all risks to excite in him excessive wrath. 

So ho told tho king that ho could heal him, providod 

that the king would feed on Prince Udajibhadra’s flesh. 

When the king heard this he became furious, and 
cried, * Very good ! I have killed my father, aud you 
want to put Udajibhadra to death. Thon if I die of 
this complaint you will be king/ 

Jlvaka replied, ‘ Such are the means of effecting a 
cure ; in no other way can I restore you to health/ 

When the king had given his consent, Jlvaka brought 
Prince Udajibhadra before the king, robed in all stately 
array, and said, 1 0 king, take pains to look well at 
Prince Udajibhadra, for after this you will not be 
able to see him again/ Having thus exhibited him, 
he took him to his own house and there he hid him 
away. 

He then went to the cemetery of Sitavana in search 
of human flesh. There was no lack of corpses there, 
and from one of these corpses he took some flesh and 
carried it away with him. This he prepared with the 
most excellent materials, and then he served it up to the 
king at dinner-time. When king Ajatasatru had received 
the bowl of flesh-broth, and was preparing to partake of 
it, Jlvaka seized it, hit him over the head with it, and 
said to him, f O evil-doer, you have taken the life of 
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your own father, and now you want to feed on the tlesli 
of your own son.’ 

The king cried in his wrath, ( If this be so, why have 
you put him to death ? * 

As he thus broke out in anger, his tumour gave way, 
and discharged upwards and downwards, its contents 
coming to light mixed with blood from the wound. When 
the king saw that, he fell fainting to the ground. But 
after he had been sprinkled with water he came to himself, 
and then, when he had bathed and partaken of strengthen¬ 
ing nourishment, he recovered his health. 

After that, Jlvaka brought before the king Prince 

IJdajibhadra arrayed in all state, and touched the kings 
feet and said, c O king, here stands Prince Udajibhadra. 
I would not deprive an ant of its life, not to speak 
of the prince. But as it was only by this contrivance 
that the king's life could be saved, therefore did l 
contrive it.’ The king marvelled greatly, and gave 
orders to his ministers to install Jlvaka for the third 
time as the king of the physicians. The ministers set 
him upon an elephant and' with great pomp installed him 
for the third time as king of the physicians. ’ 

Tibetan Tales , pp. 92-109. 


The Story of Jlvaka as narrated in the Mahavagrja. 

“ Eighth Kandiiaka. 

(The Drees of the Bhikkus.) 

4. And the courtezan Saiavati, when the child in 
her womb had reached maturity, gave birth to a boy. 
And the courtezan Sftlavati gave orders to her maid¬ 
servant (saying), ' Go my girl, put this boy into an old 
winnowing basket, take him away, and throw him away 
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on a dust-heap/ The servant accepted this order of the 
courtezan Sftlavati (by saying), ‘ Yes, Madam/ put that 
boy into an old winnowing basket, took him away, and 
threw him away on a dust-heap. 

At that time a royal prince, Abhaya by name, 1 * went 
betimes to attend upon the king, and saw that boy, 
around whom crows were gathering. When he saw that, 
he asked the people: c What is that, my good Sirs, around 
which the crows are gathering ? * 

‘ It is a boy, Your Highness/ 9 
‘ Is he alive, Sirs ? ’ 
c He is alive, Your Highness.’ 

‘Well, my good Sirs, bring that boy to our palace 
and give him to the nurses to nourish him ! 3 * 5 * * 8 

And those people accepted that order of the royal 
prince Abhaya (by saving), f Yes, Your Highness/ brought 
that boy to the palace of the royal prince Abhaya, and 
gave him to the nurses (saying), ‘ Nourish (this boy).’ 

Because (the people had said about this boy to Abhaya), 
‘ He is alive 9 {g \ v a t i), they gave him the name of 
O l v a k a ; because he had been caused to be nourished 
by the royal prince (kumdrem posdpito ), they gave him 
the name of Rorndrabha k k a . 3 


1 This * royal prince Abb ay a ’ (Abbaya E u pa 4 r a) is mentioned 

by the Oainas under the name of A b b a y a k u m 4 r a as the son of 

Beniya, i. e. % Blrobis&ra. See Jacobi, Zcitscbrift dor DeutBcben Morg. 

Gesellschaft, Vol- XXXIV, p. 187. 

5 Tbe word which we have translated, ‘ Your Highness’ (d e v a, 

lit. ‘ God ') is the same which iB used by all persons except by Samanaa 

n addressing a king. 

8 Evidently the redactors of this passage referred the first part 
of the compound Eom&rabhafcfcato the royal prince (KumSra) 

Abhaya, and intended E o m a r a b b a H a to be understood as * a 
person whose life is supported by a royal prin,ce.’ So also <he name 
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5. And ere long Givaka Kom&rabhaM’a came to the 
3 ears of discretion. And Givaka Kom&rabha/ 7 ra went to 
the place where the royal prince Abhaya was; having 
approached him he said to the royal prince Abhaya: 

^ ho is my mother, Your Highness, and who is my 
father.’ 

f I do not know your mother, my good Givaka, but 
I am your father, for I have had you nourished.’ 

I^ow Givaka KomarabhaA:ka thought: e In these royal 
t ami lies it is not easy to find one’s livelihood without 
knowing an art. What if I were to learn an art.* 

6 - At that time there lived at TakkasilA (Ta'&Xa) 
a workl-renowned physician. And Givaka Kom&rabkafc/fca 
without asking leave of the royal prince Abhaya set 
out for Takkasila. Wandering from place to place he 
caine to Takkasiki and to the place where that physician 
Was * Having approached him he said to that physician, 
k I wish to learn your art, doctor.’ 

‘ Well, frieud Givaka, learn it.’ 

And Givaka Kom&rabha/t^a learnt much, and learn k 
( ‘ as ily, and understood well, and did not forget what he 
had learnt. And when seven years have elapsed, Givaka 
KomArabha^*a thought: ‘ I learn much, and learn easily, 
an d I understand well, and I do not forget what I have 
learnt. I have studied now seven years, and I do not see 
t he end of this art. When shall I see the end of this art ?’ 

^utnara-Kaasapa is explained in the G&taka commentary (JRb. D. f 
Buddhist Birfh Stories,' p. 204). The true meaning of the name, 
however, appears to have been different, for in Snntiknt Kmn&rabhrityA 
and Ktm&rabhritya are technical terms for the part of the 
medical science which comprises the treatment of infants (see Wise, 
Commentary on tie Hindu Syatern of Medicine,' p. JJ), We believe, 
therefore, that this mrname K<m&rribhaM(n really moans, ‘Miller of 
the K&umftral hritya Science ’)• 
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7 , And ftivaka Komftrabha&fea went to the place 
where that physician was ; having approached him he 
said to that physician : ‘ I learn much, doctor, and I learn 
easily ; I understand well, and do not forget what I have 
learnt. I have studied now seven years, and Ido not see 
the end of this art. When shall I see the end of this art? J 
( Very well, my dear Givaka, take this spade, and seek 
round about Takkasilfi, a yoyana on every side, and what¬ 
ever (plant) you see which is not mediciual, bring it to me. 

£ivaka Komarabhafcka accepted this order of that 
physician (saying), ‘ Yes, doctor, took a spade, and went 
around about Takkasila a yoyana on every side, but he 
did not see anything that was not medicinal. Then 
Givaka Kom&rabha/j&a went to the place where that 
physician was; having approached him he said to that 
physician : ( I have been seeking, doctor, all around 
TakkasiiA. a yoyana on every side, but I have not seen 
anything that is not medicinal/ 

(The physician replied), ' You have done your learning, 
my good Gtvaka; this will do for acquiring your liveli¬ 
hood. ’ Speaking thus he gave to Givaka KomftrabhaA’^a 
a little (money) for his journey (home). 

8 . And Givaka Kom&rabha£/£a took that little money, 
given to him for his journey, and set out for Rayagaha. 
And on the way at S&keta that little money of (?ivaka 
Kom&rabhaMa was spent. Now (rivaka KomarabhaA&a 
thought: * These ways are wild, and there is but little 
water and little food ; it is difficult to travel here without 
mouey for the journey. What if I were to try to get 
borne money for my journey/ 

At that time the SeM/fci’s 1 wife at S&keta had been 


suffering for seven years from disease in the head ; many 


1 £ee the note at p. I, 7,1, 
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ve ry great and world-renowned physicians came, but they 
could not restore her to health ; they received much gold, 
and went away. 

And Glvaka Kom&rabhaftka, when he had entered 
S&keta, asked the people : ‘ Who is sick here, my good 
Sirs ? Whom shall I cure?’ 

* That Se/l£i’s wife, doctor, has been suffering for seven 
years from a disease in the head; go, doctor, and cure 
that Semi’s wife/ 

9. Then G'ivaka Kom&rabha^/ca went to the house 
of that householder, the SerfMi; and when he had reached 
it, he gave orders to the door-keeper (saying), ‘ Go, 
niy good door-keeper, and tell the Semi's wife: e A 
physician has come in, Madam, who wants to see you/ 

That door-keeper accepted this order of Givaka Kom&ra- 
bhaifca (saying), ‘ Yes, doctor, 1 went to the place where 
the Semi's wife was, and having approached her, he said 
to the Semi’s wife : f A physician has come in. Madam, 
who wants to see you/ 

‘ W r hat sort of man is that physician, my good door¬ 
keeper ? 1 

' He is a young mau, Madam . 9 

' Nay, my good door-keeper, what can a young 
physician help me ? Many very great and world-renowned 
physicians have come and have not been able to restore 
me to health ; they have received much gold, and have 
gone away/ 

Hb Thus that door-keeper went to G'ivaka Komftra- 
bha££a • having approached him he said to Givaka 
Kom^rabha^a : c The Semi's wife has said, doctor : Nay, 
m y good door-keeper *(&c. as in §9)/ 

(Givaka replied), ‘Go, my good door-keeper, and tell 
the Se*7/&i*s wife: “ The physician, Madam, , says : ‘ Do 
not give me anything beforehand, Madam ; when you 
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shall have been restored to health, then you may give me 
what you like. ” 9 

The door-keeper accepted this order of (rivaka Komara- 

bhafe/ca (saying), e Yes, doctor,’ went to the place where 
the Se^/d’s wife was, and having approached her he said 
to the Semi’s wife : ‘ The physician, Madam, says (&e., 
as above).’ 

‘Well, my good door-keeper, let the physician enter.’ 

The door-keeper accepted this order of the Semi’s 
wife (saying), * Yes, Madam,’ went to the place w T here 
(rivaka Kom&rabhaMa was, and having approached him 
he said to (rivaka KomarabhaA'/^a: ‘ The Se^/d’s wife 

calls you doctor.’ 

11. Then (7ivaka Kom&rabba/fcX’a went to the place 
where the Se^/d’s wife was ; having approached her, and 
having carefully observed the change in the appearance 
of the Se^/d’s wife, he said to the Semi’s wife: ‘We 
want one pasala 1 of ghee, Madam/ Then the Semi’s 
wife ordered on q pasata of ghee to be given to Oivaka 
KomarabhaZc/ca. And (rivaka Kom&rabha/^a boiled up 
that pasaia of ghee with various drugs, ordered the 
Se^/d’s wife to lie down on her back in the bed, and gave 
it her through her nose. And the butter given through 
the nose came out through the mouth. And the Se/(/d s 
wife spat it out into the spittoon, and told the maid¬ 
servant : ‘ Come, my girl, take this ghee up with a piece 
of cotton.’ 


One prasrila or prasriti (‘ bandful ’) is said by the Sanskrit 
lexicographers to be equal to two palatt. • About the pal a, which 
according to the ghee measure (ghn'tapraruuna) of Magadba was the 
thirty-second part of r t prasfha, see the Atbarva-parisisbfa 35, 3, up. 
Weber. TJober deu VedakaleDder namODs JyotiBbam, p. 82. Compare 
also Kb. D., ‘Ancient Coins and Measures of Ceylon,’ pp. 18, 19. 
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1 i. Then Givaka Kora&rabhakka thought: ‘It is 
astonishing how niggardly this housewife is, in that she 


has this ghee, which ought to be thrown away, taken 
up with a piece of cotton. I have given her. many 
highly precious drugs. What sort of fee will she give 
me ? 3 

And the Se^/u’s wife, when she observed the change 
of derneauour in Gxvaka Komftrabha/(7va, said to 6’ivaka 
Komarabha^a i Why are you perplexed, doctor ? 9 

4 I thought : “ It is astonishing, &c.” ’ 

4 Householders like us, doctor, know why to economize 
thus ; this ghee will do for the servants or workmen 
to anoint their feet with, or it can be poured into the 
lamp. Be not perplexed, doctor, you will not loose your 


fee./ 


13. And Givaka Kom&rabhaMa drove away the 
disease in the head which the SeG/n’s wife had had for 
seven years, by once giving her medicine through the 
nose. Then the Semi’s wife, who had been restored to 
health, gave four thousand (kfihapawas) to G'ivaka 
Komftrabhafr/ta ; her son (thinking), 4 My mother stands 
there restored, ’ gave him four thousand ; her daughter-in- 
law, (thinking), 4 My mother-iu-law, stands there restored,* 
gave him fourthoueand; the Se^i, the householder, 
(thinking), ‘ My wife stands there restored/ gave him four 
thousand and a man-servant and a maid-servant and a 
coach with horses. 

Then Givaka Kom&rabha/c/:a took the?e sixteen 
thousand (k&lutpawas) and the mhn-servant, the maid¬ 
servant, and the coach with the horses, anq set out for 
h%agaha. In due course he came to Rft^agaha, and to 
the place where the royal prince Abhaya was ; having 
approached him he said to the royal prince Abhaya : 4 This, 
Your Highness, (have I received for) the fiist work J have 
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done, Bixteen thousand and a man-servant and a maid- 

servant ami a coach with horses; may Your Highness 

accept this au payment for my bringing up.’ 

‘ Nay, my dear 6'ivaka, keep it, but do not get a 
dwelling for yourself elsewhere than in our residence/ 

6 'ivaka Kom&rabha£/fra accepted this order of the 
royal prince Abhaya (saying), ‘ Yes, Your Highness/ and 
got himself a dwelling in the residence of the royal 
prince Abhaya. 

14. At that time the Magadha king Seniya 
Bimbia&ra suffered from a fistula ; his garments were 
stained with blood. When the queens saw that, they 
ridiculed (the king, and said) : * His Majesty is having 
his courses. His Majesty will bring forth ! * The king 
was annoyed at that. And the Magadha king Seniya 
Bimbisftra said to the royal prince Abhaya : * 1 am 

suffering, my dear Abhaya, from such a disease that 
my garments are stained with blood ; and the queens, 
when they see it, ridicule (me by saying), “ His Majesty 
is &c.” Pray, my dear Abhaya, find a physician for 
me, able to cure me.’ 

1 This excellent young physician of ours, Sire, Givaka, 
he will cure Your Majesty/ 

< Then pray, my dear Abhaya, give orders to the 
physician 6 ivaka, and he shall cure me/ 

15. Then the royal prince Abhaya gave orders to 
6 ivaka KomarabhaMa (saying), ‘Go, my dear Givaka, 
and cure the king/ 

6 'ivaka Komftrabha^a accepted this order of the 
royal prince Abhaya (by saying), ‘ Yes, Your Highness/ 
took some medicament in his nail, and went to the 
place where the Magadha king Seniya Bimbis&ra was. 
Having approached him, he said to the Magadha king 
Seniya Bimbisfira ; ‘ Let us see your disease, Your 
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Majesty. , And Givaka Komarabha/W'tf healed the fistula 
of the Magadha king Seniya Bimbis&ra by one anointing. 

Then tho Magadha king Seniya Bimbisam, having 

boon restored to health, ordered his live hundred wives 

to put on all their ornaments ; then he ordered them 
to take their ornaments off and to make a heap ot them, 
and he said to Givaka Kom&rabha/Wa : ‘ All these orna¬ 
ments, my dear Givaka, of my five hundred wives shall 
be thine.* 

‘Nay, Sire, may Your Majesty remember my office.* 

‘Very well, ray dear Givaka, you can wait upon 
me and my seraglio and the fraternity of Bhikkhus with 
the Buddha at its head/ 

Givaka Komiirabha7c/ca accepted this order of the 
Magadha king Seniya Bimbisfira (by saying), ‘ Yes, Your 
Majesty/ 

16. At that time the Se^/n at Efl^agaha had been 
suffering for seven years from a disease in the head. 
Many very great and world-renowned physicians came, 
and were not able to restore him to health ] they received 
much gold and went away. And a prognostication had 
been made by the ph}’sicians to him, to wit : Some 
of tho physicians said : * The Sthe householder, will 
die on the fifth day; * other physicians said : c The 
SerfjfAi, the householder, will die on the seventh day/ 

Now (a certain) Ra^agaha merchant thought : f This 
Se/Wi, this householder, does good service both to the 
king and to the merchants’ guild. Now the physicians 
have made prognostication to him (&c., as above). There 
is Givaka, the royal physician, an excellent young doctor. 
What if we were to ask the king for his physician 
Givaka to cure the SeMti, the householder ? ’ 

17. And the Rfiyagaha merchant went to tho place 
where the Magadha king Seniya Bimbisftra was ; having 
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approached him, he said to the Magadha king Seniya 
Bimbis&ra : ( That Se^Ai, Sire, that householder, does 
good service both to Your Majesty and to the merchants* 
guild. Now the physicians have made prognostication 
to him, &c. May it please Your Majesty to order the 
physician Givaka to cure the Se^Z/i, the householder.* 

Then the Magadha king Seniya Bimbisftra gave orders 
to Civaka KomarabhaK'a (saying), 6 Go, my dear Jivaka, 
and cure the Sett/ii, the householder.* 

Jivaka Kom&rabhaMa accepted this order of the 
Magadha king Seniya Bimbis&ra (by saying), c Yes, 
Your Majesty,* went to the place where the Se£/Zn, the 
householder, was, and having approached him, and having 

carefully observed tho change in his appearance, he said 

to the Se^/d, the householder : ‘ If I restore you to health, 
my good householder, what fee will you give me ? * 

* All that 1 possess shall be yours, doctor, and 1 
will be your slave.* 

18. ‘Well, rny good householder, will you be able 
to lie down on one side for seven months f * 

* I shall be able, doctor, to lie down on one side for 
seven months.* 

1 And will you be able, my good householder, to 
lie down on the other side for seven months ? * 

‘1 shall be able, doctor, to lie down on the other side 
for seven months.* 

f And will you be able, my good householder, to lie 
down on your back for seven months ? * 

« I shall be able, doctor, to lie down on my back for 
seven months.’ 

Then tfivaka Komftrbhafc/ca ordered the Se^/ii, the 
householder, to lie down on his bed, tied him fast to 
hirt bod, cut through the skin of tho head, drew apart 

the flesh on each aide of the incision, pulled two worms 
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out (of the wound), and showed them to the people 
(saying), c See, Sirs, these two worms, a small one and 
a big one. The doctors who said, ‘ On the fifth day 
the Se^&i, the householder, will die/ have seen this big 
worm, and how it would penetrate on the fifth day to 
the braiu of the Sett/n, the householder, and that when 
it had penetrated to the brain, the S GitAi, the house¬ 
holder, would die. Those doctors have seen it quite 
rightly. And the doctors who said, ‘ On the seventh 
day the Setf//i, the householder, will die/ have seen this 
small worm, and how it would penetrate on the seventh 
day to the brain of the Sett/ii, the householder, and that 
when it had penetrated to the brain, the Setthi, the 
householder would die. Those doctors have seen it quite 
rightly,’ (Speaking thus) ho closed up the sides of the 
wound, stitched up the skin on the head, and anointed 
it with salve. 

And when sevon days had elapsed, the SeW/d, 
the householder, said to Givaka KomftrabhaMa : ‘ I am 
not able, doctor, to lie down on one bide for seven months.' 

‘Didyou not toll me, my good householder : ‘I shall 
be able, doctor, to lie down on one side for seven 
months ? 9 

‘It is true, doctor, I told you so indeed, but I shall die 
(if I do); I cannot lie down on one side for seven months/ 
‘Well, my good householder, then you must lie down 
on the other side for seven months.’ 

And when seven days had elapsed, the SeMi, the 
householder, said to tfivaka Komftrabhafc/fa : f I am not 
able, doctor, toliedown on the other fide for seven months 
‘ Did you not tell mo, &c. ? ' 

1 It is true, doctor, I told you so indeed, &c/ 

‘Well, my good householder, then you must lie down 
on your back for seven months.' 
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And when seven days had elapsed, the Se^/d, the 
householder, said to Givaka Kom&rabhaftka : 4 I am not 
able, doctor, to lie down on my back for seven months.* 

( Did you not tell me, &c. ? * 

‘ It is true, doctor, I told you so indeed, &c.* 

20 . 4 If I had not spoken thus to you, my good 

householder, you would not have lain dowrn even so long 
a time. But I knew beforehand, t( After three times 
seven days the s elt/ii, the householder, will be restored 
to health.*’ Arise iny good householder, you are restored ; 
look to it what fee you give me.* 

'All that I possess shall be yours, doctor, and I 
will be your slave. * 

* Nay, my good householder, do not give me all 
that you possess, and do not be my slave ; give one 
hundred thousand (K&h&pawas) to the king, and one 
hundred thousand to me/ 

Then the SeM/d, the householder, having regained 
his health, gave a hundred thousand (KAh&pawas) to the 
king, and a hundred thousand to Givaka Kom&rabhaA/.a. 

21. At that time the son of the Se^/d at Benares, who 
used to amuse himself by tumbling (m o k k h a k i k A, 1 ) 
brought upon himself an entanglement of his intestines, 
in consequence of which he could digest neither the rice- 
milk which he drank, nor the food of which he partook, 


1 Mokkhafcik&is explained in a passage quoted by Childers sub 
voce and taken from tho Sumangala Vil&smi on the 4th Ma</</hima 
Sil&. (Compare Rh. D., Buddhist Suttas from tho lali, p. 103.) 
The passage from Buddhagbosa is however not devoid of ambiguity. 
He says • * M © k k h a k i k & is the feat of turning over and over. One 
gets bold of a staff in the air. and places !.! s head on tiie ground; 
turning himself upside down. This is what is meant (by the word 
mokkhakikl).' It ia not clear whether the performer suspends 
himself by his feet from a horizontal bar fixed £. a height above the 
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nor was he able to ease himself in the regular way. 
In consequence of that he grew lean, he looked disfigured 
and discoloured, (his complexion became) more and more 
yellow, and the veins stood out upon his skin. 

Now the Settki of Benares thought : f My son is 
suffering from such and such a disease : he neithei can 
digest the rice-milk which he drinks (&c., as above, down 
to:) and the veins stand out upon his skin. What if 
I were to go to R&^agaha and to ask the king foi bib 

physician Givaka to cure my son.’ 

And the S ettfii of Benares went to Rfyagaba and 
repaired to the place where the Magadha king 6eni\a 
Bimbis&ra was ; having approached him, he said to the 
Magadha king Seniya Bimbis&ra : 4 My son, Your Majesty, 
is suffering from such and such a disease : he neither can 
digest the rice-milk which he drinks (&c., as above down 
to :) and the veins stand out upon his skin. May it please 
Your Majesty to order the physician Givaka to cure my son. 

22. Then the Magadha king Seniya Bimbisflra gave 
orders to Givaka Komarabhafcfta (saying), 4 Go, my dear 
Givaka; go to Benares, and cure the Se/Z/n’s son at Benaies. 

Givaka Kom&rabha&fca accepted this order of the 
Magadha king Seniya BimbisAra (by saying), 4 ^es, \our 
Majesty/ went to Benares, aud repaired to the place 
where the son of the Benares Se^ii was ; having 
approached him, and having carefully observed the change 
in his appearance, he ordered the people to leave the room, 
drew the curtain, tied him fast to n pillar, placed his 
wife in front of him, cut through the skin of the belly, 


ground; or whether ho turns a sommersauU, holding at the name 
time a stick in his hands. The latter seems more in accordance 
with the phrase, ‘ holding a stick in the air’ (&?<fae dandam gahetvi) 
and with the phrase * turning over and over * (Bamparivatfanam). 
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drew the twisted intestines out, and showed them to his 
wife (saying), ‘ Look here what the disease was, from 
which your husband was suffering. This is the reason 
why he neither can digest the rice-milk which he drinks, 
nor can digest the food of which he partakes, nor is able 
to ease himself in the regular way, and why he has grown 
lean, and looks disfigured and discoloured, and (why his 
comploxion has become) more and more yellow, and the 
veins have stood out upon his skin/ (Speaking thus), 
he disentangled the twisted intestines, put the intestines 
back (into their right position), stitched the skiu together, 
and anointed it with salvo. And before long the Benares 

Sc^/n’s son regained his health. 

Then the Se///d of Benares (saying to himself), ‘ My 
son stands here restored to health/ gave sixtoen thousand 
(kfthftpawas) to Oivaka KomArabha/t7ca. And Givaka 

KomArabhak/ca took those sixteen thousand (kah&paffas), 
and went back again to Rfiyagaha. 

23. At that time king Pa^yota (of Uyyem) was 
suffering from jaundice. Many very great and world- 
renowned physicians came and were not able to restore 
him to health; they received much gold and went away. 
Then king Payyota sent a messenger to the Magadha 
king Seniya Bimbisftra (with the following message): 

* I am Buffering from iiueli and auoh a disease ; pray, Your 

Majesty, 1 give orders to the phynieian T/ivalm; ho 

*♦ This passage in which kiDg Pfttfgofca is represented as addressing 
king Bimbis&ra by the respectful expression * d e v a ’ may in our 
opinion be brought forward against Professor Jacobi’s conjecture 
(Zeitscbrift der Doutschec Morg. Gesellschnft, Vol. XXXIV, p. 188), 
that Bimbis&ra was mcre! \ a feudal chief under the supreme rule of 
king Paygola. The l’jfoka texts are always very exact in tho 
selection of the terms of icspoct in \Licb the different persons address 

cuuIj other. 
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will cure me.’ Then the Magadha king Seniya Bimbi- 
sdra gave orders to Givaka KomarabhaA;A;a (saying), 
‘ Go my dear Givaka ; go to Uyyeni, aud cure king 
Pay^ota.’ 

Givaka Kom&rabhaA;ka accepted this order of the 
Magadha king Seniya Bimbis&ra (by saying), ‘Yes, Your 
Majesty/ went to U^eni and to the place where king 
Pa^ota was, and having approached him, and having 
carefully observed the change in his appearance, he said 
to king Pa^ota : 

24f. * I will boil up some ghee, Sire, which Your 

Majesty must drink/ 

‘ Nay, my good Givaka; do what you can for restoring 
mo without giving me ghee; 1 have an aversion aud a 

distaste for ghee/ 

Then Givaka KoinfirabhaA*7»:i thought: ‘The disease 
of this king is such a one that it cannot be cured without 
ghee. What if 1 were to boil up ghee so that it takes 
the colour, the smell, and the taste of an astringent 
decoction/ 1 

Then Givaka KomftrabhaAdca boiled some ghee with 
various drugs so as to give it the colour, the smell, and 
the taste of an astringent decoction. And Givaka Eomftra- 
bhaAAa thought: * When this king shall have taken the 
butter and digested it, it will make him vomit. Thin 
king is cruel, ho might have me killed. What if I were 

to taLc lea Vo beforehand/ Aud Givaka K oimirabhuA/^a 

went to the place where king Pa//yota was, having 
approached him he said to king Pa^ota: 

25. ‘We physicians, Sire, draw out roots and gather 
medical drugs at such an hour as this. May it please 
Your Majesty to send tho following order to the (royal) 


* 


1 See, abouL the decoctions used in medicine, vi, 4 
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stables, and to the gate (of the town): “ Let Givaka ride 
out on wbat animal he likes; let him leave (the town) 
by what gate he likes; let him leave at what hour he 
likes; let him enter again at what hour he likes.” 3 

And king Payyota sent the following order to the 
(royal) stables and to the gates (of the town): ‘Let 
Givaka ride out on what animal he likes, &c. 

At that time king Payyota had a she-elephant, called 
Bhaddavatikfi, which could travel fifty yoyanas (in oi.e 
day) And Givaka Komftrabhakfca gave the ghee to king 
Payyota (saying), ‘ May Your Majesty drink this decoc¬ 
tion.’ Then, having made king Payyota drink the ghee, 
Givaka KomfirabhaWra went to the elephant stable, and 
hasted away from the town on the she-elephant Bhadda- 

vatik&. , 

26. And when king Payyota had drunk that ghee 

and was digesting it, it made him vomit. Then lung 
Payyota said to his attendants: ‘That wicked Givaka, 
my good Sirs, has given me ghee to ^ drink. Co, my 
good Sirs, and seek the physician Givaka.’ 

(The attendants answered), ‘ He has run away tiom 
the town on the she-elephant Bhaddavatikfi.’ 

At that time king Payyota had a slave, Kaka y 
name, who could travel sixty yoyanas (in one day), who had 
been begotten by a non-human being. To this slave Kaka, 
kin" Payyota gave the order : ‘Go, my good Kaka, and 
call 3 the physician Givaka back (saying) : ‘ The king 

orders you to return, doctor.’ But those phys.caus my 
good Kaka, are cunniug people; do not accept anyt im B 

from^him. ^ ^ Kftka ove rtook Givaka KomOra- 

bhaUaon his way, at Kosambi when he was taking h.s 
breakfast. And the slave K&ka said to Givaka Kom&ra- 
bhaWa : ‘The king orders you to return, doctor. 
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(Givaka replied), ‘ Wait, my good K&ka, until we have 
taken our meal; here, my good Ivftka, eat. 

(Kaka said), ‘Nay, doctor, the king has told me, 
‘ Those physicians, my good Kaka, are cunning people , 
do not accept anything from him.” 

At that time Givaka Kom&rabhaMa, who had cut 
off some drug with his nail, was eating an emblic 
myrobalan fruit and drinking water. And Givaka 
Komdrabha/c/ca said to the slave Kaka : Heie, mv good 
Kaka, eat of this myrobalan fruit and take some water. 

28. Then the slave K&ka thought: ‘This physician 
eats the myrobalan aud drinks the w’ater; there cannot 
be any harm in it.’ So he ate half of the myrobalan aud 
drank some water. Aud that half myrobalan which (Givaka) 
had given him to eat, opened his bowels on the spot. 

Then the slave K&ka said to Givaka Komfirabhafcfca : 
‘ Can my life be saved, doctor ? ’ 

(Givaka replied), ‘Be not afraid; my good K&ka, 
you will be quite well. But the king is cruel; that 
king might have me killed; therefore do I not return.’ 

Speaking thus he handed over to K&ka the she-elephaut 
Bhaddvatikft and set out for Myagaha. Having reached 
Rftyagaha iu due course, he went to the place where the 
Magadha king Seniya Bimbis&ra was ; having approached 
him” he told the whole thing to the Magadha king 

Bimbisftra. 

(Bimbisftra said), ‘You have done right, my good 
Givaka, that you have not returned; that king is cruel ; 

he might have had you. killed. 

29. And king Payyota, being restored to health, seut 
a messenger to Givaka Kom&rabha/cfca. (with this message), 
« May Givaka come to me ; I will grant him a boon. 

(Givaka replied), ‘Nay, Sir, may His Majesty 
remember my office. 
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At that time king Payyota had a suit of Siveyyaka 
cloth, 1 which was the best, and the most excellent,' and 

the first, and the most precious, and the noblest of many 

cloths, and o£ many suits of cloth, and of many hundred 

suits of cloth, and of many thousand suits of cloth, and 
of many hundred thousand suits of cloth. And king 
Payyota sent this suit of Siveyyaka cloth to (Vivaka 
Kom&rabhafcfca. Then Gtvaka KoroArabbafcka thought: 
* Thie Huit Siveyyaka cloth which king Payyota has 
sent me, is the best and the most excellent (&e., down to:) 
and of many hundred thousand suits of cloth. Nobody 
else is worthy to receive it but He the blessed, 
perfect Arahat-Buddha, or the Magadha king Seniya 
Bimbis&ra.’ 

30. At that time a disturbance had befallen the 
humors of the Blessed One’s body. And the Blessed One 
said to the venerable Ananda: 1 A disturbance, Ananda, 
has befallen the humors of the Tathftgata’s body ; the 
TatMgata wishes to take a purgative.’ Then the vener¬ 
able Ananda went to the place where Givaka Komllra- 
bhakka was; having approached him he said to (?ivaka 
Komfirabhakka: 

‘ My good Givaka, a disturbance has befallen the 
humors of the TatMgata’s body; the TathAgata wishes 
to take a purgative.’ 


1 Buddhaghosa, gives two explanations of Siveyyaka ?» 
d us a y u g a w. ‘ Either Siveyyaka cloth means the cloth used in 
the TJttaraknru country for veiling the dead todies when they are 
brought to the bnrying-gronnd (sivathilcA). (A certain kind of birds 
take the bodies to the Ilimavat mountains in order to eat them, and 
throw the cloths away. When eremites find them there, they bring 
them to the king.) Or Siveyyaka cloth means a cloth woven from 
yarn which skilful women in the Sivi country spin,’ No donbt the 
latter explication ia the riflht one. 





(Givaka replied), ( Well venerable Ananda, you ought 
to rub the Blessed One's body with fat for a few days.’ 

And the venerable Ananda, having rubbed the Blessed 
One’s body with fat for some days, went to the plaOe 
where Givaka Kom&rabhafc/ia was ; having approached 
him he said to Givaka Komftrabha&fca : f I have rubbed, 
my good Givaka, the Tath&gata's body with fat; do you 
now what you think fit/ 

31 . Then Givaka Kom&rabhafcfca thought: ‘It is 
not becoming that I should give a strong purgative to 
the Blessed One/ (Thinking thus), he imbued three 
handfuls of blue lotuses with various drugs and went 
therewith to the place where the Blessed One was; having 
approached him he offered one handful of lotuses to the 
Blessed One (saying), ‘Lori, may the Blessed One 
smell this first handful of lotuses ; that will purge the 
Blessed One ten times/ Thus he offered also the second 
handful ol* lotuses to the Blessed One (saying), * Lord, 
may the Blessed One smell this second handful of lotuses; 
that will purge the Blessed One ten times/ Thus he 
offered also the third handful of lotuses ; * that will purge 
the Blessed One ten times. Thus the Blessed One will have 
purged full thirty times/ And Givaka Komftrabha/ika, 
having given to the Blessed One a purgative for full 
thirty times, bo wed down before the Blessed One, and 
passed round him with his right side towards him, and 
went away. 

32. And Givaka Kom&rabha7cka, when he was out 
of doors, thought: ‘ I have given indeed to the Blessed 
One a purgative for full thirty times, but as the humors 
of the Tath&gata's body are disturbed, it will not purge 
the Blessed Oue full thirty times; it will purge the 
Blessed One only twenty-nine times. But the Blessed 
One, having purged, will take a bath; the bath will 
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purge the Blessed One once; thus the Blessed One will 
be purged full thirty times.’ 

And the Blessed One, who understood by the power of 
his mind this reflection of Givaka Kom&rabha&fca, said to 
the venerable Ananda : ' Givaka Kom&rabha/Jca, Ananda, 
when he was out of doors, has thought : “ I have given 
indeed (&e., as above down to : ) thus the Blessed One 
will be purged full thirty times/’ Well Ananda, get 
warm water ready.’ 

The venerable Ananda accepted this order of the 
Blessed One (saying), ‘Yes, Lord/ and got warm water 
ready. 

33. And Givaka KomftrabhaH-a went to the place 

where the Blessed One was ; having approached him 
and respectfully saluted the Blessed One, he sat down 
near him; sitting near him Givaka Kom&rabhafcfca said 
to the Blessed One: ‘ Lord, has the Blessed One purged ? * 
(Buddha replied), ‘1 have purged, Givaka.’ (Givaka said), 
' When I was out of doors, Lord, I thought : " I have 

given indeed &c.” Lord, may the Blessed One take a 
bath, may the Happy One take a bath.’ Then the Blessed 
One bathed in that warm water ; the bath purged the 
Blessed One once ; thus the Blessed One was purged full 
thirty time?. 

And Givaka Komdrabha/cfea said to the Blessed One : 
‘ Lord, until the Blessed One’s body is completely 
restored, you bad better abstain from liquid food.’ And 
ere long the Blessed One’s body was completely restored. 

34. Then Givaka Komftrabhak/ta took that suit of 
Siveyyaka cloth and went to the place where the Blessed 
One was ; having approached him, and having respectfully 
saluted the Blessed One, he sat down near him. Sitting 
near him, Givaka Komftrabhak k a said to the Blessed 
One : 'Lord, I ask one boon of the Blessed One.’ (Buddha 
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replied), ‘ The Tathiigatas, (rivaka, are above granting 
boons (before they know what they are)/ (£ivaka said), 
4 Lord, it is a proper and unobjectionable demand/— 
4 Spe^k, Givaka/ 

4 Lord, the Blessed One wears only p a m s ukula robes 
(robes made of rags taken from a dust heap or a cemetery 1 ), 
and so does the fraternity of Bhikkhus. Now, Lord, 
this suit of Siveyyaka cloth has been sent to me by 
king Payyota, which is the best, and the most excellent, 
and the first, and the most precious, and the noblest 
of many cloths aud of many suits of cloth, and of many 
hundred suits of cloth, and of many thousand suits of 
cloth and of many hundred thousand suits of cloth. 
Lord, may the Blessed One accept from me this suit 
of Siveyyaka cloth, and may he allow to the fraternity 
of Bhikkhus to wear lay robes/ 2 

The Blessed One accepted this suit of Siveyyaka cloth. 
And the Blessed One taught, incited, animated, and 
gladdened (rivaka Komarabhak/ca by religious discourse. 
And 6'ivaka Kom?irabha7cfra, having been taught, incited, 
animated, and gladdened by the Blessed One by religious 
discourse, rose from his seat, respectfully saluted the 
Blessed One, passed round him with his right side towards 
him, and went away. 

35. And the Blessed One, after having delivered a 
religious discourse in < onsequence of that, thus addressed 
the Bikkhus : 

4 1 allow you, O Bhikkhus, to wear lay robes. He 
w ho likes may wear p&tttsukfila; he who likes may 

1 Bbnddhaghosa : * To the Blessed One during the twenty years 
frotn lug Sambodhi rill this story happened no one had presented a 
!ay robe. / 

* G a b a p » t i /; ! r a r a may be translated also, S3 Buddhaghosa 
explains it, * a robe presented by lay people,* 
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accept lay robes. Whether you are pleased with the 
one or with the other sort 1 of robes, I approve it.’ 

Now the pooplo at Rfiyagaha hoard, ‘The Blessed 

Onu has allowed Bhikkhus to wear lay robes.' Then 

those people became "lari and delighted (bocauao they 

thought), ‘ Now we will bestow gifts (on the Bhikkhus) 
and accjuire merit by good works, since the Blessed One 

has allowed the Bhikkhus to wear lay robes.’ And in 
one day many thousands of robes were presented at 
Rfiyagaha (to the Bhikkhus). 

And the people in the country heard, € The Blessed 
One has allowed the Bhikkhus to wear lay robes/ Then 
those people became glad (&c., as above down to :) And 
in on3 day many thousands of robes were presented 
through the country also (to the Bhikkhus), 

36. At that time the Sa?flgha had received a mantle. 
They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

‘ I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to wear a mantle/ 

They had got a silk mantle. 

* I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to wear a silk mantle/ 

They had got a fleecy counterpane. 2 

* I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to use a fleecy counterpane/ 

End of the first BhatfavAra. 

2 

At that time the king of Kasi 3 sent to Givaka 
Komarabha7c7ca a woollen garment made half of Benares 


1 Itarltara (‘ the one or the other’) clearly refera to the two sorts 
of robes mentioned before, not, as Childers (s.v., itarttaro) under¬ 
stands it, to whether the robe;: are good or bad. Compare also Chapter 
3, §2. 

* See Abhidb&na pp. V. 312. 

3 Buddhaghosa : ‘This king was Pasenadi's brother, the same 
lather’s son/ He appears to have been a sub-king of Pasenadi, 
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doth ,. 1 Then ftivnka Komilmbha/cka took that woollen 

garment luado half of Uenaroe oloth and went to the 

place where the Blessed One was ; having approached 

him, and respectfully saluted the Blessed One, he sat 
down near him. Sitting near him, Crivaka Komtlrabha/c/ja 

said to the Blessed One : 1 Lord this woollen garment 
made half of Benares cloth... 2 has been sent to me by 
the king of Kasi. May the Blessed One, Lord, accept 
this woollen garment, which, may be to me a long time 
for a good and a blessing.’ The Blessed One accepted 
that woollen garment. 

And the Blessed One taught (etc., as in chap. I, § 34*, 
down to :) and went away. 

And the Blessed One, after having delivered a religious 
discourse in consequence of that, thus addressed the 
Bhikkhus : 

‘ I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to use woollen garments.' ” 
Mahavagga , S, B. E ., XVII, pp. 173-190. 

The History of Jiwaka, who administered 
Medicine to Buddha . 

“When Bimsara, king of Rajagaha, heard of the 
fame of Ambapiili, the chief courtezan of Wisala, he 

for in the Lohifcfca-Sufcfca it is stated that Pasenadi’s rule extended 
both over K&si and Kosala (* RPasenadi Kosalo KAsikoaalaw 
agflh&vasiti ’). 

1 Our translation of add/i akdsiy am kambalam is 
merely conjectural. Baddhaghosa has the following note : 

AddHak&siyaw, here K&si moans one thousand ; a tiling that 
is worth one thousand, is called K & s i y a. This garment was worth 
five hundred ; therefore it is called a d d h a k ft 8 i y a. And for the 
same reason it is said, upa<M/iakasiyam khamaniftiuim.’ Perhaps 
Vik&siyam at VT, 15, 5, may have some connection with the 
word used hare. 

* See last note. 
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became envious of the glory that by her means flowed 
to the Liehawi princes, as in this his own city was 
inferior to Wisala. He therefore commanded that all 
the beautiful women in the neighbourhood should be 
collected, that the most beautiful of them all might be 
chosen; and the choice fell upon the princess Salawati. 
The king then levied for her a tax upon the city of 
200,000 masurans, to which he himself added another 
100,000 and made over to her many gardens, and build¬ 
ings, and immense wealth. The price of her embrace 
was appointed to be 2,000 masurans, being twice the 
amount received by Ambapali. She thus became the 
principal courtezan of Itajaguha, and like the banner of 
the city, was known to all. 

After some time she became pregnant, by Abhaya, 
the son of Bimsara; but the prince was not made 
acquainted with the circumstance. It was the custom 
of the courtezans not to make known that they wero 
pregnant; and when the child was born, if it was a <rirl, 

7 o 7 

she was brought up in private, but if it was a boy, he was 
taken to the forest and exposed. When anyone came 
to the dwelling of Salawati, her attendants made known 
that she was sick, and thus she concealed her condition 
for the space of nine months. The child of which she 
was delivered was a boy, who was taken privately to a 
certain place in the forest, according to the usual custom. 
In due time the princess again anointed herself, and made 
her appearance in public, as if nothing had happened. 
On the day on which the child was taken to the forest, 
Abhaya went to the same place to walk, when his atten¬ 
tion was: attracted by a number of crows near a piece 
of lit li they did not pock at it with their bills, but 
looked at il as il in kind ness, without doing it any harm. 
The prince enquired what was the reason of this 
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appearance, and was told that the crows were hovering 
round an infant, that had been thrown into a hole, 
Me then asked whothor it was alive or dead, and was 
informed that it was alive. It was because the infant 
was in that birth to enter the path sowan, that his life 
was thus preserved. When the prince saw it, he pitied 
it, from the force of parental affection, though he knew 
not that it was his own child; and commanding it to be 


taken to the palace, he appointed it a nurse and proper 
attendants. From having been told that it was alive, 
he called it Jfwaka, he who lives. 1 

When Jfwaka, who was also called Komarabbacha, was 
sovon or eight yoars of age, ho was playing with the 
other princes in the hall, and they reproached him 
with having no mother. Ashamed, he went to Abhnj.i, 
and asked who was his mother; but he smiled and said, 


* I am your father, who was your mother I know not, 
I found you exposed in the forest, and rescued you/ 
Then Jiwaka reflected, when ho heard this circumstance 
related, that he would receive no inheritance from relation¬ 
ship; bo ho resolved that ho would learn some science, 
and then by his attainments ho might be able to acquire 
both relatives and wealth. Again he considered the 
character of the eighteen sciences and the sixty-four arts, 
and determined that he would study the art of medicine, 
that he might be called doctor, and be veBpected, and 
attain to eminence. With this intention ho went to 
Taksala,' 1 and applied to a learned professor to receive 


1 Tho history of Jfwaka is inserted at greater length than that of 
the other disciples of Gotama, as it is of greater interest, and illustrates 

the atate of medical science in that early age. 

* In almost munberleua instances, Tul.julu, of f l uUuhalfv, nt 

represented as a collegiate city. U is meet probably the T|*il» of 
the Greeks, which was situated, according to Strabo, between the 
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him into his school. The professor asked him who he 
was; and as he thought that it he told the whole truth 
it would put him to shame, he replied that he was the 
son of Abhaya, aud the grandson of Bimsara, king of 
Rajagaha. When he said that lie wished to learn 
medicine, the professor asked what was the amount of 
the wages he had brought; and be replied, 1 1 have come 
away by stealth from my parents ; and therefore have 
not brought anything with me ; but I will remain 
with you as a servant, if you will teach me.’ The 
professor saw that there was some appearance of merit 
about him, and agreed to teach him though from other 
pupils he received a thousand masurans. At this moment 
the throne of Sekra trembled, as Jiwaka had 
been acquiring merit through a kap-laksha, and was 
soon to administer medicine to Gotama Budha. The 
dewa resolved that as be was to become the physi¬ 
cian of Budha, he would himself be his teacher; and 
for this purpose he came to the earth, entered the mouth 
of the professor, and inspired him with the wisdom he 
needed to teach his pupil in the most excellent manner. 
At once Jiwaka perceived that what the professor asked, 
and thought, and said, proceeded from a dewa, and not 
from a man ; and he soon discovered that he could give 
relief in many cases where his teacher was not able. 
There are diseases that are mortal, and others that are 
not mortal, and about all these he was taught by Sekra 
for the space of seven years. With any other teacher 
he could not have learnt the same things in sixteen years. 
Then Jiwaka asked his preceptor when his education 

Indus and Hydaspes, and is represented as being extensive and well- 
povorned. The Hindu legends state that Taksha, the son of Bharata, 
rugnod in Gandlidra, his capital city being Takshasfl£. 
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would be completed; and tlie old man, in older to try 
his skill, told him that he must go out o£ one of the 
gates of the city, and examine the ground around for 
the space of sixteen miles, during four days, after which 
he was to bring him all the roots, flowers, barks, and 
fruits he could discover that were useless in medicine. 
Jiwaka did so; but on his return informed the professor 
that he had met with no substance that was not in some 
way or other of benefit; there was no such thing upon 
earth. The teacher, on receiving this reply, told him that 
there was no one in the world that could instruct him 
further ; and Sekra departed from his mouth. As he knew 
that his pupil had been taught by a wisdom that was divine, 
he gave him sufficient for his maintenance during three or 
four days, and sent people to accompany him to his own city. 

In the course of his journey Jiwaka arrived at Saketu, 
where he remained a little time to refresh himself. At 
that time the wife of one of the principal citizens had 
a violent pain in her head, from which she had suffered 
seven years. Many learned physicians had promised 
to . cure her, but they only took her substance, and did 
not afford her a moment’s relief. Jiwaka having heard 
of her situation, sent to inform her that a learned doctor 
was at her gate *, but when she learnt his age, she said, 

4 What can a little child do, when the cleverest physicians 
in Jambudwlpa have failed ? Tell him that if he is 
hungry, wo will supply him with rice \ or if it is some¬ 
thing else that he wants, let him receive it, and be gone.’ 
On bearing this, Jiwaka replied, 4 Science is neither 
old nor young ; wisdom does not come from age alone ; 
what has the lady to do with my age, or how does this 
affect my ability ’ I will not go away until the headache 
is entirely cured ; if I fail, no harm will be done; 

I will ask for nothing until my skill is clearly proved.’ 
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The lady was pleased with the manner in which he spoke, 
and commanded him to be called ; after which she 
offered him a seat, and said, ‘ My son, can you give me 
relief for a single day, for it is seven years since I was 
able to sleep.’ Jiwaka promised to give her instant 
relief, and requested that a little butter might be boiled, 
on receiving which he poured from his hand a quantity 
of medicine into her nose, half of which went to her 
brain and the other half to her mouth. The part that 
went to her mouth, she spat out ; but the husband told 
the servants to take it up with some cotton. When 
Jiwaka saw this, lie thought to himself, * If these people 
are so niggardly that they take up even that which has 
fallen to the ground in spittle, I fear there is no chauce 
of my receiving any great reward.* The lady guessed 
his thoughts, and told him that it was done, not on 
account of their covetousness, but from the preciousness 
of the medicine ; as, if it remained on the ground it would 
benefit no one; but if taken up it might cure some other 
disease. She then informed her husband that her head¬ 
ache had all gone, and that Jiwaka was the cause of her 
recovery. For this the attendants praised him, and the 
noble, the lady, their child, and their relatives, each gave 
him 4,000 nlla-karshas, with chariots, and other gifts in 
abundance. W itli this wealth he went to Rajagaha, and 
told the prince he bad brought him a first offering for 
the trouble he had had in bringing him up. But Abhaya 
Replied that he had recently found out that he was his own 
son, by the courtezan Salawati, and that, he had brought 
him up, not for a recompense, but from paternal affection. 
He also gave him permission to build a residence near 
his own palace, and to partake of his wealth. 

At this time Bimsara was troubled with a fistula* 
in-and, which sometimes caused his robe to be spotted, 
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and exposed him to the ridicule of the queens. As the 
king was greatly ashamed on this account, he consulted 
the most renowned physicians in every part of Jambu- 
dwlpa, but they could afford him no relief; so he one 
day called Abhaya, and asked if he knew of any other 
person that it would be well to consult. The prince 
recommended that his own son should be sent for ; and 
when he came, Bimsara took him into a private apart¬ 
ment, and made known to him the nature of his complaint. 
Jiwaka had taken a little medicine in his finger-nail, with 
which he anointed this fistula ; in an instant the pain was 
gone, and the disease vanished, but in what way the king 
could not discover. Bimsara now thought that if Jiwaka 
Was a good man, it was right that he should be honoured, 
but that if he was a bad man, it would be necessary to 
put him away; ho was so exceedingly clever, that his 
presence would either be a groat benefit or a great 
evil. To try him, he called his 500 queens, and after 
telling them of the wonderful euro that had been effected, 
be informed them that they might reward the physician 
in any way they thought proper. They therefore brought 
immense numbers of the richest robes, and presented them 
to Jiwaka. 1 Abhaya and the nobles who were present* 
when they saw what was done, secretly wished that he 
would not receive them ; and as he himself was wiser 


1 By Borne of the ancient nations, the medical profession was 
held in high esteem. The Egyptian surgeons were thought to excel 
all others in the exercise of their art. The surgeon Demokedes 
received from the citizens of Aegina one f »lont, about £888 sterling, 
for remaining with them one year. Two years afterwards,Polykrates, 
of Samoa, offered him two talents. When he had cured Darius, 
that king sent him to the hareein to visit his wives Being introduced 
ah the man who had saved the king’s life, the grateful Sultanas 
each gave him a saucer ful> of gcldon coins.-Herod, iii. 130. Urote’s 
Oiesce, XV. 3X1. 
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than auy of them, he replied, * It is not proper that 
I, who am only a subject, should receive garments that 
belong to the king ; I want them not; only grant me 
your protection and favour, and I require no more.’ 
The king returned to the queens their present, greatly 
praising Jiwaka; and appointing him the annual produce 
of many gardens and villages, he became his friend. 

There was in Rajagaha a rich nobleman who had a pain 
in his head, like the cutting of a knife. Two medical men 
came to visit him, but they could do nothing for him ; one 
said that he would die in five days, and the other in seven. 
The king was much concerned on receiving this 
intelligence, as the death of the noble would be a great 
misfortune to the city ; and he requested Jiwaka to see 
him, who, when be had made the necessary examination, 
said that there were two worms in his head, one large 

and the other small ; the large worm would cause his 

death in seven days, and the smaller in five. c Of the 
two physicians,’ he proceeded, * one saw the large worm 
only, and the other only the smaller one ; but I will 
free you from danger in three days, though there is no 
other person in the world who could do the same.’ The 
noble, trembling from the fear of death, told him that 
he would give him all his property, and would become 
his servant, if he saved his life. Jiwaka promised to 
cure him, if he would grant him one request and told 

him not to be afraid. The request was, that without 

removing from the same place, he would lie seven months 
on his back, seven months on his right side, and seven 
months on his left side, in all twenty-one months ; 1 and 


1 If tho medical men among tbe Jews treated their patients in 
a similar manner, tho command given by God to Ezekiel, iv. 5 to 
lie on his left side 300 days, and on his right Bida 40 days, would 
appear Icbs strange. 
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Jiwaka said further, ‘ If I give you pain, you must 

oot attribute it to me as a crime, but must give me 
permission thus to afflict you ; parents and teachers chastise 
their children, that they may be made obedient; and 
physicians afflict their patients for their benefit, that by 
this means they may free them from disease/ He then 
took the noble into an upper room, sat behind him, and 
taking a very sharp instrument, 1 opened his skull; and 
setting aside the three sutures, he seized the two worms 
that were gnawing his brain with a forceps, and extracted 
them entire. One was the worm that would have killed 

kirn in five days, and the other in seven. He then 

closed up the wound in such a manner that not a single 
hair was displaced. He had made his patient promise 
to remain in one place twenty-one months ; and under the 
hands of any other physician this would have been 
necessary, but he now declared that in twenty-one days 
he would be perfectly well, and no longer a detention 

would be required. The noble offered him in return an 
immensity of treasure, but he was not willing to receive 
it; he only took a lac of treasure from the king and 
another from the noble, with a few other things. The 
fame of Jiwaka now became everywhere known, like the 
banner of Jambudwlpa. 

There was a nobleman in Benares, who in his youth, 
whilst in the act of leaping, twisted one of his 
intestines into a knot, on which account he was not 
able to pass any solid food, and could only eat a little 


1 Tho ancients had arrived at very great perfection in the 
making of surgical instruments, as may be seen in many Egyptian 
paintings. The instruments found in a house at Pompeii, supposed 
to have belonged to a surgeon, have a great resemblance to those 
in use at the present day. 
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at a time, just enough to save life; his body gradually 
became like a piece of dry wood, and oil might be poured 

into the holes that presented themselves between his 

bonoB, and kept there as in a vessel. JjVon. all parts of 

Jarabodwlpa physicians came, so that the door of his 

mansion was beset by thorn continually ; but they ull 
declared, on seeing him, that they were unable to assist 
him, Then the father of the noble, who had heard of 
the fame of Jfwaka, took a rich present to Rajagaha, 
which he presented to Bimsara, and requested that he might 
receive the assistance of the renowned physician. At the 
request of the king, he went to Benares ; and on being 
introduced to the noble, he asked him at once if he felt 
any symptoms as if his intestines were in a knot, and 
if it first came on when he was leaping or taking violent 
exercise. On being answered in the affirmative, he said that 

’ e C0,,1(i cure llim > and putting everybody out of the room 
but the noble’s wife, lie bolted the door, then bound his 
patient to a pillar that he might not move, covered his 
face, hound him with a cloth, and taking a sharp instru¬ 
ment without the noble’s being aware of what was going 
on, ripped open the skin of his abdomen, took oqt his 
intestines, just showed the lady in what way the knot was 
twisted, and then replaced them in a proper manner. 
Alter this he rubbed some ointment on the place, freed 
the noble from the pillar, put him in bed, gave him a 
drink of rice gruel, and in three days he was able to 
rise, and was as well as ever. The noble presented him 
as his fee 16,000 masurans, with horses, chariots, cattle, 
and slaves in abundance, and with these he returned to 
Rajagaha, iu grand procession. From all countries the 
people came to him, and requested his assistance as if 
they were asking for a divine elixir, or the water of 
immortality. 
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At that, time Chandapprajota, king of Udeni’ who 
had the jaundiee, sent messengers to Eimsara/" with 

royal gifta, requesting the uid of Jiwulcu, but ho eovoral 

times refused to go. 

Thip king had an unconquerable aversion to oil. He 

could not bear to havo it in his food, nor to be anointed 
with it, nor to have it in the lamps by which his palace 
was lighted. They were therefore trimmed with maiakada 
(tallow ?), It was because his father was a scorpion, that 
this aversion arose. His mother accidentally imbibed 
the scorpion’s emission, by means of which she conceived ; 
but the child she brought forth was of a most cruel 
disposition, and was therefore called Chandapprajota. 
It was on account of his aversion to oil, that Jlwaka 
was unwilling to go to Udeni, as it was not possible to 
cure him without using it in the preparation of the 
medicine. Other messengers, with greater gifts succeeded 
the first, and at last Jlwaka was prevailed upon by 
Bimsara to go, as Chandapprajota was his friend. When 
the great physician had seen the king, it occurred to him 
that he might endeavour to give the medicine by stealth ; 
were he to administer it opeuly, it might cause both his 
own destruction and that of the king. He therefore 
informed him that he could effect t-ho cure of his disease , 
but there was one thing that he must mention to the 


Ujjayani or Oujein, a city so called in Malaya, formerly the 
capital of Vikramaditya. It is one of the seven sacred cities of the 
Hindus and the first meridian of their geographer : the modern 

Oujein is about a mile south of the ancient city. 

—Wilson’B Sanskrit Dictionary 

• The messengers made their first application to the king; and 
Naaman acted in a similar manner when ho received a letter, not for 
Elisha, who was to he d him, but forthe king of Israel.—2 Kings V. 6. 
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monarch, which was, that doctors are unwilling to make 
known to others the ingredients of which their medicines 

are composed ; it would be necessary for him to collect 
all that he required with his own hand, and therefore 
the king must give directions that he be permitted to 
pass through any of the gates of the palace whenever 
he might choose. 

Chandapprajota had four celebrated modes of con¬ 
veyance. 1. A chariot called Oppanika, drawn by slaves, 
that would go in one day 60 yojanas, and return. 2. An 
elephant called Nul&giri, that in one day would go 100 

yojanas, and return. 3. A mule called Mudakosi, that 

in one day would go 120 yojanas, and return. 4». A 
horse called Telekarnnika, that would go the same distance. 
In a former birth the king was a poor man, who was 
accustomed to carry the alms-bowl of a certain Pase- 
Budha, more expeditiously than any other person ; and on 
this account he was afterwards born of high or royal 
families and had the swiftest vehicles to convey him from 
place to place. When the king heard the request of 
Jiwaka, ho gave him permission to use any of the royal 
modes of conveyance, and to pass out of the palace gates 
any hour of the day. Of this permission ho availed 
himself, and went hither and thither at his will ; now in 
this conveyance and then in that; so that the wonder of 
the citizens was greatly excited. One day he brought 
home an abundance of medicine, which lie boiled in oil 
and poured into a dish. He then told the king that it 
was exceedingly powerful, so that it would be requisite 
for him to take it at once, without tasting it, or the 
virtue would be gone. The king stopped his nose with 
one hand, and with the other put the medicine into his 
mouth. At this moment Jiwaka, after informing the 
attendants what to give the king, went to the elephant 
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hall, and mounting the elephant Baddrawati, set off to¬ 
wards Rajagaha like the wind. After going fifty yojanas, 
he arrived at Kosarnbro, 1 where he remained a little to 

refresh himself, as he knew that the king had no army 
that could come so quickly ; and that if any one came 
it would be either the slave, the elephant Nalagiri, the 
mule, or the horse, but that the elephant he had brought 
was five times swifter than any other animal. 

When the king took the medicine, he knew instantly 
that he had swallowed oil ; and in a rage he commanded 
that Jiwaka should be impaled ; but the nobles infoimed 
him that he had lied away upon the elephant Baddrawati. 
He then sent for the slave Oppanika, and told him that 

if he would pursue the physician and bring him back 
he should receive a great reward. In an instant the 
slave was at Kosambm, and told Jiwaka that he must 
return with him to the palace ; but he said that he was 
hungry, and must have something to eat, and requested 
Oppanika to join him at his meal. As the sla\e refused, 
he gave him part of a fruit, in which he had previously 
put something from the tip of his finger ; hut when lie 
had eaten about half of it, be fainted away, and Jiwaka 
was left to finish his repast at his leisure. After a little 
time he gave the elephant some water to drink, and going 
to the slave, enquired why he did not take him to the 
king ; but Oppanika said that he would go with Jiwaka 
to any part of the world, and become his servant, if he 
would restore him. The physician laughed, aud told him 
to eat the other half of the fruit; but he said that 
from eating the former he was now unable to lift up his 
head, and if he ate any more he should certainly die 
outright. Jiwaka told him that ho had never at any time 

1 Thia city is men 


tioned in tha Ramayana and tho Parana. 
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taken life, and that this was the first time he had sone so 
far as to render any one unable to hold up his head. The 
slave then ate the other half of the fruit, and was in 
an instant well, like a man awaking out of a dream. 
Jiwaka delivered to him the elephant, and told him to 
return to Udeni, as by that time the king would be 
perfectly recovered from his disease ; and he himself went 
on his way to Rajagaha, on arriving at which he informed 
Bimsara of all that had taken place. 

It was after these events, that Jiwaka administered 
medicine to Budha, in the perfume of a flower ; and it 
was because, in many previous births, he had wished for 
this opportunity, that he received his unexampled skill ) 
it was the reward of his merit. 

In this way was the medicine given. On a certain 
occasion, when Budha was sick, it was thought that if 
he were to take a little opening medicine he would be 
better ; and accordingly Ananda went to Jiwaka to inform 
him that the teacher of the world was indisposed. On 
receiving this information, Jiwaka, who thought that the 
time to which he had so long looked forward had arrived, 
went to the wihara, as Budha was at that time residing 
near Rajagaha. After making the proper enquiries, he 
discovered that there were three causes of the disease ; 

• and in order to remove them he prepared three lotus 
flowers, into each of which he put a quantity of medicine. 
The flowers were then given to Budha at three separate 
times, and by smelling 1 at them his bowels were moved 
ten times by each flower. By means of the first flower 


1 By the ancientB great efficacy waa ascribed to perfumes. It 
18 said of Democritus th-iL being aware of bis approaching end, but 
desirous to prolong his life beyond the festival of Ceres, be held hot 
bread to his nose, by m- ans of which his wish was accomplished. 
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the first cause of disease passed away ; and by the other 
two the second and third causes were removed. 

When this event was known to the faithful, persons 
from sixteen kelas of different tribes brought food of a 
kind proper for an invsiJW, each one according to Ins 
ability. But as Mugalan knew that it was requisite that 
food of the most delicate kind it was possible to provide 
should be procured, he looked with his divine eyes to 
see where it could be found, when he discovered that 
Sona, of the city of Champa, 1 in Jambudwlpa, had in 
his possession a kind of rice that would be better adapted 
for the sage than any other in the world. 

The parents of Sona were exceedingly rich, as they 
had thousands of houses surmounted by towers in the 
citv, and possessed in addition 90,000 villages. 1 10 m 
his childhood, Soua never put his foot to the ground. 
Why ? Upon the sole of his foot was a row of red 
hairs turning towards the right, like the flowers painted 
upon a drum, and appearing as if made by a vermilion 
pencil. It was because his parents saw this sign of 
greatness that they did not allow him to step on the 
ground ; and they gave him many attendants. Greatly 
were the people of Jambudwlpa astonished, when they 
heard of this remarkable appearance ; they went in numbers 
to see it, like the pilgrims who visit the srl-pada, oi 
impression of Budha’s foot, upon Sam amelia, in the island 

' Founded by Champapnri, a city of which traces still remain 
in the vicinity of Bhagalpur. It is the capital of Anga. Ba Hian 
says that in following the course of the Ganges, thero wus upon the 
southern bank, the extensive kingdom of Token pho. The monas¬ 
teries he saw appeared to be inhabited by priests. Hiuan Thsaug 
describes the city as being about thirteen miles in circumferenco; the 
country was fertile, and the climate warm. There were about ten 
monasteries, for the most part in ruin, with not more than 300 priests, 
whilst there were twenty temples belonging to tho hetorodox fraternity. 


